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A MOTHER'S TRIAL. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

About thirty years ago, I made some 
excursions throughout the rural districts 
of England, for the purpose of study- 
ing the architecture of the parish 
churches. It was at a time when at- 
tention, which too long had slept, was 
beginning to be excited on the ques- 
tion of architecture in general, and 
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2 A motheb's trial. 

the rules of Gothic building to be re- 
duced to something of a science. I 
belonged to a society which considered 
the question with interest, and my tour 
was made in compliance with its request. 

My visits to the parish churches 
usually took place on Sundays, for the 
purpose of satisfying at the same time 
a curiosity which also possessed me 
regarding the average intellect and cul- 
tivation of the clergy of England. I 
have sometimes heard as many as five 
discourses in one day — not, I fear, 
always to my profit; but in the days 
of which I speak, that consideration 
was not the first that presented itself 
to my mind. 

One Sunday morning I set forth 
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early from a little town where I had 
slept, trusting, as usual, to chance to 
direct my steps. I was soon invited 
from the track I was pursuing by the 
sound of a " church-going bell." It 
was a still, clear morning, and sound 
travelled far, and I was forced to 
cross several meadows and a rough bit 
of heath, and finally to climb a short 
but steep hill before I discovered the 
object of my search. It was suddenly, 
as I set my foot on the summit of 
the hill, that I found myself in one 
of the loveliest of the many lovely 
nooks and comers of old England. 

I am not fond of descriptions ; they 
usually leave the reader as much in 
the dark as to what he is to see as 
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if he had not read them; but I must 
try and describe this spot. It was 
peculiar. On the summit of the hill 
or bank I had climbed was a flat 
piece of table-land, on which the 
church was built. Almost immediately 
the land sloped again into a ravine, 
then sloped upwards to a precisely 
similar table-land on the opposite side. 
On this opposite summit stood the 
parsonage, surrounded with large trees, 
except towards the south, that is, to- 
wards the church. It was the prettiest, 
sunniest, most picturesque parsonage I 
ever had seen. The slope beneath the 
parsonage was laid out in terrace 
gardens on a very small scale. The 
slope beneath the church was the 
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churchyard, and this was also taste- 
fully planted with evergreens. Between 
the two banks was a rivulet, which 
wandered on through the arches of 
several little stone bridges for about 
a quarter of a mile, till it reached 
the village, and was lost to sight. 
Beyond the village, whose red roofs 
shone in the sunshine, some richly- 
wooded and cultivated ground proclaimed 
the vicinity of a gentleman's park. 

For a moment the impression of the 
scenery, took my attention from the 
chief object of my researches; but 
when I looked at the church, I found 
it full of interest. The villagers were 
pouring in; but as the bell still rung 
merrily, I remained in the churchyard 
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to note down some special objects that 
pleased me. I was so occupied, when 
one boy observed to another, as they 
passed me, " There he comes ! " I fol- 
lowed hastily the direction in which 
their eyes were turned, and saw a 
figure, in a clergyman's black gown, de- 
scending the slope on the opposite side. 
Besides my curiosity regarding clergy- 
men in general, I felt at this moment 
a special desire to see the possessor 
of this attractive spot. Some spots 
cause one a vague sensation of envy. 
Some spots^ almost unconsciously, one 
calls Paradise. I felt unwilling to 
suppose the owner of this little Eden 
devoid of the charm, the inanimate 
creation possessed. I thought of some 
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of the large and drowsy individuals I 
had lately met, and owned that if 
snch a one was lord and master here, 
my indignation would be considerably 
aroused. 

I drew nearer to the church door to 
observe the preacher as he passed. 
Fat or commonplace he certainly was 
not; but though his appearance inte- 
rested, it disappointed me also. He 
was a very handsome young man, appa- 
rently about thirty ; taU and slender, 
and with one of the most classical and 
delicately cut profiles I have ever seen. 
Why, then, it may be asked, was I 
disappointed ? I can scarcely tell. I 
believe he looked too grave, too com- 
posed, to please me; was without the 
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picturesque charm I wished the owner 
of this spot to possess. The landscape 
was animated by a warm and sunny" 
life; he looked cold, and scarcely seemed 
to belong to it. 

He passed me and entered the church. 
I went back a few steps to pick up a 
pencil I had let fall. Before I re- 
turned, a barouche drove up to the 
church door, and being, as I suppose, 
curious on all points, and interested in all 
varieties of life, I paused again to ex- 
amine the occupants of the carriage. 

They and their servants also were in 

« 

the deepest mourning. Not my fancy 
only, but, I believe, all imaginations 
are touched or excited by the sight of 
a family in mourning; and with interest 
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greater than before, I stopped to observe. 
There was a lady completely shrouded in 
her crape veU, a gentleman of about sixty, 
and two young men — all handsome, all 
with a peculiar air of high breeding. 
The gentleman and one of the young men 
helped the lady from the carriage. 
Her movements were slow and tremu- 
lous. I felt I was in the presence of 
great sorrow, and, with a very sad feel- 
ing, I followed their party into church. 

It was in the month of August, and 
when the noonday sun streamed in at the 
windows, the heat became oppressive. 
About the middle of the service, the 
lady put back her veil. Drawn by 
some inexpressible attraction, I had never 
ceased to watch her, and now I looked 
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into her face. The moment I had done 
so I withdrew my eyes. There was an 
expression there which rebuked my idle 
curiosity. I saw she must have been 
most lovely. Her features were still of 
exquisite beauty, but sorrow and time 
had completely blanched her hair and 
her cheek. "A broken heart!" I in- 
wardly exclaimed, as I gazed at her, and 
I was seized^ with a strong desire to 
know her history. 

Meanwhile, I had not failed to note 
with approval that the service of the 
church was singularly well performed. 
I had never known before how much 
minute care can do in giving interest, 
and in catching attention. Such care 
was less common in those days than it 
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is now. My admiration for the young 
clergyman increased ; but I still desired 
warmth, still wished for a tone and 
manner less composed and self-possessed. 

With much curiosity, I awaited the 
sermon. A good deal will depend, I 
observed to myself, on the text he 
chooses. The text was given out in 
his grave manner. It was from the 
Book of Samuel : — " Speak, Lord, for 
thy servant heareth." 

Practice and experience had made me 
a good judge of apposite and interest- 
ing texts. I gathered up my attention, 
convinced that I should not this day 
listen in vain. 

Nor, although the preacher's want of 
animation disappointed me, were my ex- 
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pectations contradicted. His sermon was 
clear, calm, and simple. The sentiments 
truthful and good, the style singularly 
perfect, the sentences like so many 
gems. He would not have caught the 
attention of a heedless audience, but an 
attentive audience could not fail to be 
interested and improved. Such he had 
here. I could observe that all, young 
and old, hung upon his words. He 
was evidently a good shepherd, a true 
father to his flock. 

The subject of his sermon was obe- 
dience to the calls and commands of 
God. He said the events of life 
were designed to improve us, and in- 
stead of living thoughtlessly, we should 
stay them as they pass, and enquire 
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Tvherefore they are sent. If a great 
joy or a great sorrow visited us, if a 
small blessing or a slight disappoint- 
ment — whatever it were, the language of 
our hearts should be — " Speak, Lord, 
for thy servant heareth." The joy or 
the sorrow brings us some message from 
God, and we should take heed that 
our ears are open to hear and to obey. 

This was the idea that pervaded his 
sermon, dwelt upon with much truth 
and earnestness, although the calm, grave 
manner remained unaltered. 

But, towards the end of his sermon, 
there was a change. He paused a mo- 
ment, and then began again: — 

"There are occasions in life when 
obedience is severely tried. There are 
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commands which only at the cost of 
all things can be obeyed. Happy are 
they to whom such commands are given, 
i^ with the call, God gives also the 
grace to obey — ^yes, happy even though 
a costly sacrifice is required of them, 
for great shall be their reward in 
heaven. I would, for a moment, re- 
mind you of one — ^' 

Here the young preacher paused again, 
glanced almost involuntarily at the mourn- 
ing family, and appeared himself moved 
with some sympathetic emotion ; but, in 
an instant, recovering himself and re- 
suming the thread of his discourse, he 
spoke a few earnest and thrilling words 
regardmg one in whom, as it seemed, 
obedience had been remarkable. 
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Doubtless his few words were under- 
stood by those who heard; to me they 
were obscure. But though obscure, the 
tone of his voice so aflFected me, in- 
deed, so caught my attention, as to 
banish criticism, and even curiosity, until 
the sound of an old woman's weeping 
excited it again. 

Involuntarily I then glanced at the 
mourning lady, but her veil was drawn 

down; and though I fancied I could 

see that her whole frame trembled, 

there was no demonstration of emotion 

in her figure. I looked on. The eyes 

of the gentleman were shaded with his 

hand. The elder son sate with a rigid, 

yet not unmoved, countenance; the 

younger wept without restraint. I gave 
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only a furtive and involuntary glance ; 
and, again touched and affected, turned 
my attention to the preacher. But the 
sermon was at an end, and the young 
man, calm and collected, led the choir, 
as they performed a short and simple 
" Sanctus " before the blessing was 
given. 

I left the church, and stood in the 
churchyard. I saw the barouche drive 
off, and listened for a few moments to 
the comments of the villagers as they 
passed me, in hopes of collecting some 
hints regarding the circumstances to 
which the preacher had alluded ; but 
I gathered little. 

" She looked unhed to-day, God help 
her ! " said one ; and another responded, 
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"It was a sore trial, but we maim 
all obey, you know." 

Anxious to obtain some information re- 
garding the legends of the church, which, 
from its possession of a very perfect, 
though not highly ornamented, Norman 
Porch, carried the fancy back for many 
centuries, I addressed myself to a well- 
dressed man, possibly the schoolmaster. 
In answer to my enquiries he repUed that 
he was merely a stranger; but he civilly 
returned towards the clergyman, who now 
issued from the church, and repeated the 
questions I had asked. The young man 
immediately came towards me. His man- 
ner had not the ease and cordiality I 
had on some occasions met with, but it 
was courteous, and invited me to speak. 
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I told him the object of my tour, and 
he entered into my enquiries with inte- 
rest. The beauties of architecture lay 
evidently near his heart, and as the con- 
versation proceeded, his manner acquired 
warmth and animation. He was acute 
and well informed, and gave me much 
valuable matter to note down. Pleased, 
perhaps, with a stranger who spoke con 
amove on a subject that interested him, 
he shortly said : — 

" To see my church to advantage, you 
must come to my house. From my 
drawmg-room wmdow its position appears 
uncommon and picturesque." And as we 
descended the slope, he, with much 
civility, added an invitation to luncheon. 

His kind manner invited me to talk 
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freely, and I told him of my curiosity 
regarding the clergy, intellectually consi- 
dered, and the very little satisfaction I 
had derived from the discourses I had 
heard. He seemed amused. I could not 
help adding that I had felt diflFerently 
that day. I was very desirous to lead to 
the subject of his sermon. 

He answered my compliment with a 
quiet " Thank you." 

" You must forgive me," I said, " for 
presuming to oflfer an opinion, but I can- 
not tell you how much your sermon 
affected me. The circumstance to which 
you alluded appears to be well known to 
your congregation.'' 

He said quietly : — 

" Yes, it is well known." 

C 2 
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" It seems a melancholy one." 

"If that is melancholy/' he replied in 
a voice of grave pathos, " which we own 
to have been good, and would not have 
otherwise, then it was so." 

" Should you consider me intrusive 
and presuming," I now ventured to say, 
" if I confess the strong wish I have to 
be acquainted with it ? " 

He coloured, and murmured some- 
thing which I did not catch ; then turn- 
ing round, as if to change the subject, 
pointed to a beautiful effect of light and 
shade on the church and churchyard. 
I felt uncomfortable and angry with 
myself, but thought it best to refrain 
from apology. 

When we entered the house, he took 
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me into the drawing-room, and observing 
with a smile that he hoped the beauty 
of the view would occupy me for a few 
minutes, left me to myself. The draw- 
ing-room was the abode of one who had 
a peculiar love and taste for the beauties 
of art. Everything was perfect ; but I 
turned from the examination of the minute 
beauties within, to make a sketch of the 
beauties without. 

" This is a Paradise," I sighed again 
tb myself, and I never remember to 
have experienced more envious sensa- 
tions. 

In a short time my new acquaint- 
ance returned, and somewhat to my 
surprise and embarrassment, a young 
lady accompanied him. 
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She spoke to me, however, with so 
much kmdness, that when, after mtro- 
ducing her as his wife, the young man 
left the room, my embarrassment quickly 
disappeared. 

The perfect and classic taste which I 
observed in the arrangement of his abode 
had evidently guided the husband in the 
choice of his wife. She was not hand- 
some, nor yet beautiful, but there was a 
kind of refined perfection about her, in 
her features, her manners, her air. She 
was pale, and seemed to have but lately 
recovered firom illness, for though the day 
was oppressive, she was wrapped in a light 
shawl. 

She looked at my sketch, and was 
pleased to admire it. Then seating her- 
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self near the window, she said with a 
sUghtly rising colour :- 

"My husband told me you had made 
some enquiries about the circumstance to 
which he alluded in his sermon this 
morning. It was painful to him to 
answer you, but he desired me to say 
that I could tell you all you wished to 
know.'* 

I felt shocked at my curiosity, and 
endeavoured to excuse it. 

"It was only natural you should be 
curious," she replied, with a simple, 
quiet kindness. "My husband felt it, 
and he will be glad that ^on should 
hear the tale." 

As I felt I had been ill-bred, I now 
determined to be well-bred, and per- 
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ceiving that my young hostess, though 
very willing to gratify me, was diffident 
in beginning a narrative, I helped her, 
to the best of my power, by many and 
eager questions. She shortly became ani- 
mated by her subject, and told her story 
with much feeling. 

It was a short and simple tale, but it 
affected me. Some weeks afterwards, being 
alone and iU in an unfrequented part of 
Wales, I amused myself by bringing the 
various particulars she told me into the 
form of a tale. It occupied me for two 
or three days. When it was done, I 
threw it aside, and it remained among 
my papers untouched until now. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" He was a lovely boy ; and I, 
With a mother's own idolatry, 
Watched where his airy footsteps led, 
The bright sun shining on his head, 
The spirit in his eye." 

A FATHER and mother sate round the 
fire one winter's evening with their 
children. It was the children's own hour 
—dinner was over, lessons long put aside. 
Conversation was encouraged, and flowed 
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freely ; all fearlessly spoke what they 
felt, and expressed what they wished. 

The father and mother sate on each 
side of the fire — both were unoccupied. 
A lamp in a distant part of the room, and 
the bright firelight, shed sufficient light 
upon the group, but it was the hour of 
ease and comfort, not of industry. The 
children — ^four sons — ^were ranged about 
them according to their pleasure. The 
eldest boy, emulous of his father, lounged 
in a chair beside him. The second, a 
grave and studious boy, sate near a table, 
with a book of prints on his knee. The 
youngest rode astride on a chair with his 
back to the company. The third boy 
sate at his mother's feet, leaning his head 
against her knee. All the boys were 
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handsome, all — except the grave one — 
bloommg and manly in look and limb; 
but the handsomest and manliest was 
the boy that lay at his mother's feet. 
His brown complexion was bright with 
health and vigour, his dark blue eyes 
shone like stars, his short auburn hair 
was brushed backward jfrom a countenance 
beammg with animation and enjoyment. 
He could not be called an angel boy, so 
much was there of earthly life in his face ; 
and . yet the sweetness of expression 
round the full red lips was angelic. 

The conversation this evening was 
turning on professions. The father. Lord 
Middleton, a humorous man, was giving 
an account of an early determination he 
had expressed to be a baker, and the 
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means his grandfather had taken to cure 
the predilection. The boys were in shouts 
of laughter ; and when the shouts ceased, 
all but the boy at his mother's feet 
began to speak fast, and to declare 
what they would be. Gradually the con- 
versation became graver. Lord Middleton 
seized the opportunity to discover the 
hidden wishes of his boys' minds. He 
questioned them no longer in jest, and 
drew forth their secret desires. 

The eldest and the youngest reso- 
lutely declared that they would be 
soldiers, and nothing else. Their father 
spoke of danger, spoke of hardship, of 
discipline, and obedience. Both replied 
that if it was to die, they did not 
care — soldiers they must be. 
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The grave boy said he should like 
to be a traveller, to see foreign coun- 
tries, and learn foreign languages. Per- 
haps he would be a sailor, perhaps a 
soldier; but what he should like best 
would be to be a gentleman like his 
&ther, and do nothing. 

"And you, my boy,'' said his father, 
looking down on his third son, "what 
will you be? You have been silent all 
this evening." 

"I will be what mamma pleases," he 
repUed ; and, with a gaze somethmg like 
worship, he looked up into her &ce. 

It was a face to love and reverence 
— something Madonna-like, so pure, and 
earnest, and fair. No longer in first 
youth, and with the paleness of fragile 
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health on her transparent cheek, she 
was yet singularly lovely. Her counte- 
nance was still and steady, speaking of 
peace and repose, and the silent strength 
that grows up in a mother's heart; yet 
there were depths of unutterable love in 
her eyes, and lines, sensitive and tremu- 
lous, that told of a nature tied and 
bound with the chains of human passion. 

She glanced downward, and laid her 
hand on her boy's head; and her look 
also had something of that expression 
of awful and adoring love we see in 
Eaffaelle's pictures of the Virgin-Mother 
on her Son. 

^^ But what shall you say, Harry," 
she said, softly, " if it pleases me that 
you should be a clergyman?" 
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"I will be it, mother," he said, ear- 
nestly, and even passionately. 

"It will be a hard but brave life, 
Harry," she continued, still looking down 
upon him, and speaking seriously. " It 
will be to comfort the sorrowful, to 
warn the wicked, to help the sick, to 
teach the young, to guide the old. It 
wiU be to preach, and never be tired — 
to speak for God, and never be afraid." 

"I will do it, mother," he said, in 
the same vehement tone. 

She stooped lower, and kissed him. 
No other word was said. The brothers 
looked on, half - wondering, half- awed. 
The father lay in contemplation and re- 
flection. He knew the love, passing the 
love of a mother, which bound his wife 
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to that boy ; and he knew also that, 
in the words she had spoken, she had 
given expression to the long-cherished 
desire of her heart. 

The wish that her son, that this son 
should be a clergyman, had literally been 
bom with him. A few hours before his 
birth, Lady Middleton's father, a clergy- 
man remarkable alike for his imtiring 
labours and their success, had been 
called from the very midst of his la- 
bours by a sudden death. When his 
mourning daughter prest her lips on the 
brow of her new-bom son, she prayed 
that he might fill the place of him who 
had been called away, and found hope 
and comfort in the prayer. The thought 
was so sudden that it seemed like an 
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inspiration, and as such was it ever 
cherished, taking root, and growing with 
the growth of her darling. 

An inspiration it may have been, but 
even an inspiration, in passing through 
a mortal mind, may suffer harm. A 
rooted wish, even though a holy one, 
has its dangers. Something too much 
of idolatry Lady Middleton gave to her 
cherished hope. Too many earthly 
thoughts grew with it, too many earthly 
affections twined themselves round it. 
It became an idol, and idols bring 
their inevitable chastenings with them. 

In his secret reflections, Lord Mid- 
dleton doubted the wisdom of his wife's 
choice. The high-spirited boy seemed to 
him little fitted for the life laid out 

D 
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for him, but he said never a word. 
His wife's wishes were sacred in his 
eyes, and he willingly yielded his 
worldly judgment to her unworldly one. 

The living of the parish in which 
they dwelt was in Lord Middleton's 
gift. The church and parsonage de- 
scribed in the last chapteif belonged to 
it. Without any faulty motive, it was 
but natural that a hope should be in- 
dulged of one among the sons making 
that picturesque spot his chosen home. 
Lord Middleton felt the wish as strongly 
as his wife, although his choice of a 
son might have been different. 

The living was at present held by 
Lord Middleton's uncle, an elderly man, 
amiable and hard-working, and a great 
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favourite with his young nephews. After 
the conversation just reiated, it was re- 
ceived in the family as a settled thing 
that Hany was to be a clergyman, and 
the fact was communicated by the boys 
to their great uncle during the next 
visit they paid him. 

"What, Harry — full of life and mis- 
chief!" he exclaimed, in answer to their 
eager information. "Come here, my 
boy ! '' 

Harry was, at the moment, in a po- 
sition of some danger, poised on one 
leg on the narrow edge of a book- 
case. He jumped to the ground at the 
call, fell on his hands and knees, 
scrambled up again, and, in an instant, 
stood gravely by his uncle's side. 

D 2 
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"What makes you wish to be a 
clergyman, my boy?" asked the old 
man, looking him Ml in the face. 

"To please mamma, and to make 
unhappy people happy," Harry replied, 
in his earnest voice. 

Mr. Middleton smiled, and kissed him, 
and said no more. He liked Harr/s 
own thoughts, and would not, by pre- 
mature seriousness, attempt to lay a 
weight on his imagination. 

Certg^inly the thoughts of his future 
destiny cast no shadow over Harry's 
fancies, brought no sobriety to his boy- 
hood. He was the wildest and mer- 
riest, the most active and agile of the 
family. Docile at his studies for his 
mother's sake, he was always the first, 
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when the hour of release struck, to toss 
his books down to the ground or up 
into the air; and except in those hours 
of enforced silence, his laugh, his song, 
or his whistle, were his accompaniment 
wherever he went. The only sign of 
seriousness that marked his disposition 
was in the immoveable gravity which 
overspread his countenance when his 
brothers, or other boys, lightly alluded 
to his destined profession, calling him 
" Parson," ^* Reverend Doctor," or " My 
Lord Archbishop." 

His sensitiveness to irreverence on 
this subject was once characteristically 
shown. On entering the school-room 
one holiday, he found his brother Eus- 
tace arrayed in a table-cloth, with a 
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pair of black trowsers hanging from his 
neck, reading, in most sonorous tones, 
a portion of the Church Service to an 
audience of screaming boys. Harry 
paused only to take the Prayer-book 
from his hands ; then crying, " For 
shame, Eustace ! " flew at him, and hit 
him a violent blow. Eustace, not very 
patient, returned it ; and Harry, with 
fury in his gestures, was proceeding to 
fight it out, when his elder brother 
dryly remarked, ^^ A parson in a rage ! " 
At the words, Harry recovered himself, 
and, becoming grave and silent, walked 
away. His temper had, up to this mo- 
ment, been warm and impetuous, but 
he was never known to mdulge in 
furious passion afterwards. 
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Althou^ his temper was sabdued as 
he grew older, his wild spirits remained 
michanged, aod when he had entered his 
sixteenth year, he was funiliarly known 
among his companions by the name <^ 
"Madcap Harry.'' 

One June evening, when Harry was 
abont fifteen. Lord and Lady Middleton 
were walking together. In the course 
of their walk they came in sight of a 
hay-field, and hearing wdl-known voices, 
they paused and looked on at the scene. 
Under a hay-stack, Eustace, their second 
son, the studious boy, was reclining with 
a book on his knee. He read, perfectly 
undisturbed by the noise and bustle 
around him. On the top of another 
haystack sate Harry and his younger 
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brother singing, or rather shouting " The 
British Grenadiers." This was at the 
moment when Lord and Lady Middleton 
paused ; the next instant Harry had 
slipped to the ground, and was in full 
chase of a young haymaker, who, for 
some undiscovered oflfence, was thrown 
down and deluged with hay; the moment 
afterwards Harry was on another hay- 
stack, and calling to his younger brother 
to be on the alert, a game of ball began, 
at an almost impossible distance, vocife- 
rous mirth accompanying the play. 

Lord Middleton looked at his wife, 
smiled, and said : — 

^^Oiir Parson!" 

She fearlessly returned his smile. 

They walked on. That fearless smile 
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seemed to affect Lord Middleton, for 
he became immediately grave, and they 
walked in silence. After a time he 
said : — 

" I have sometimes uneasy thoughts 
about Harry, Eva. When I see him wild 
and heedless as to-day, I sometimes ask 
myself — are not we, by the indulgence of 
our wishes, dooming our boy, not only 
to unhappiness, but possibly to guilt ? " 

Lady Middleton made no inmiediate 
answer. 

It was after a pause of reflection that 
lasted some minutes, that she said: — 

" I have no fear myself, but in a 
question of such immense importance, fear 
and distrust are wise. It is many months 
since Hairy has spoken on the subject; 
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speak to him now ; put all the respon- 
sibility of his choice before him ; dissuade 
him even, if you think it right, and let 
him 'know that, though it may grieve 
me to give up my hope, it would 
grieve me much more if he became a 
clergyman with only half his heart." 

" I know what made you choose Harry 
in the beginning, Eva," continued her 
husband, after a moment ; " it was a na- 
tural wish ; but as years advanced, and 
his character developed, I have often 
wondered to see you cling to it. Eus- 
tace would have been a more fitting 
choice. He has quiet, studious habits, 
and a very little would make him a 
good parson." 

"It is not studious habits that make 
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a clergyman," Lady Middleton said, her 
colour rising as she spoke, for it was a 
subject on which she had strong opi- 
nions. 

" No ; but they are a great help 
towards making one. Eustace would have 
little to give up ; all his tastes might 
be pursued and indulged. If I had 
been desired to name a son for the 
church, I should have named Eustace 
without any hesitation." 

" Eustace thinks of himself," Lady 
Middleton replied. " He knows it, dear 
boy, and knows it is what he has to 
struggle against. If he were a clergy- 
man, he would do his duty, but his 
duty would not have his heart. Painful 
tasks would be efforts to him ; his whole 
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life a struggle. But Harry loves others. 
Watch Harry, and see. His own self 
has no place in his thoughts ; the true love 
is not yet perhaps lighted in his heart, but 
Harry's life, to the eyes of those who have 
watched him as I have done, is a life 
of love. See how Harry is worshipped 
by all about him. It is not because 
he is a better boy than the others, but 
because he is more full of love. When 
such a character as Harry's is once on 
principle devoted to do good, it will 
work with a power nothing can arrest. 
How will it comfort the sick, how re- . 
call the wandering! Often and often in 
fancy I see Harry by a dying bed, see 
his countenance, and hear his words, and 
feel that many an unhappy spirit will 
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be rescued from destruction, humanly 
speaking, by his means." 

Her husband looked at her glowing 
cheek and shining eye, and said, 
kindly : — 

" I believe you are right, Eva. Mas- 
ter Eustace's discourse would be clear 
and cold ; we should praise, but be 
none the better for it. It would be 
Harry that thrilled our hearts and forced 
us to enter the straight gate, whether 
we would or not." 

Shortly aft^wards the boys entered 
the garden. Lady Middleton went to 
meet them, and retaining Eustace and 
the younger one, sent Harry to her 
husband. His cheek was crimson with 
exercise — ^his hair curling in damp dis- 
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order round his brow ; his coat was 
off, his cap under his arm. It did not 
seem to be a moment for serious dis- 
cussion ; but Lady Middleton thought 
otherwise. She wished Harry's own na- 
tural heart to speak ; not his heart of 
reflection, or of affection for her. 

Bright and animated, Harry hastened 
to his father, expecting some errand ; 
and proud and happy to be employed. 

" I want to speak to you, my boy, 
about your future life," his father said, 
with kind gravity, and placed his cap on 
his heated brow as he spoke. 

Harry's countenance lost its anima- 
tion ; it became serious at ^ once. Lord 
Middleton watched him narrowly. 

" I have never yet talked to you 
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seriously, Harry, on this subject. I 
believe we have all looked on your 
destiny too much as a settled thing ; but 
I do not wish it to be a settled thing. 
Tou are now of an age for reflection. 
I wish you to consider whether or no 
you choose to follow that life that has 
been laid out for you. Let me hear what 
you think, my boy." 

"I have never thought much about 
it, father," he said, with a kind of earnest 
truth. 

*^ Well, Harry, perhaps not," Lord 
Middleton replied, in some surprise ; "but 
you are old enough now to think, and I 
wish you to do so. Tou must remember 
that the life before you is one of great 
responsibility. Besides a sincere desire 
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to serve God, there is a grave duty to 
man; you must be an example as well 
as a teacher. The errors of clergymen 
are serious things." 

"Do you think me unfit, father?" he 
asked anxiously. 

"My dear boy," his father kindly replied, 
"if I answer yes, you must understand 
it is for your sake alone. You are a good 
boy, and I have always had reason to be 
satisfied with your moral conduct; but, 
at the same time, I cannot help seeing 
that your tastes are the very opposite 
to those tastes a clergyman should indulge. 
I can fancy that it may be a very hard 
trial to you to give up hunting, shooting, 
dancing, and other sports and pastimes, in 
which, in my opinion at least, a clergyman 
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should but sparingly indulge. A gay and 
worldly clergyman is a character very 
distasteful to me. I should be sorry to 
see such a one in you, my boy." 

" I would not be it for all the world," 
he said with fervour." 

*^ Then, Harry, you must consider ; 
you must not let our wishes guide you. 
I do not say they may not influence; 
but ask your own heart whether you 
can be a good and devoted clergyman 
or not, and by that decision abide. Now, 
my boy, you may be days, weeks, or even 
months, considering the point, if you 
please, only take care to come to a right 
decision at last. If you decide on giving 
the plan up, your mother may be disap- 
pointed, but she will trust your honest 

£ 
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nature that you have done rightly; and, 
be assured, that conviction will at all 
times make her best pleasure." 

Lord Middleton laid his arm on his 
son's shoulder, and was going to leave 
him, but Harry arrested him. 

" I had rather decide at once, father," 
he said. " I think it is more my nature 
to go straight to -a thing than to reflect 
upon it. I can't argue, but I feel as if 
I could be a clergyman. I know I am 
very unfit for such a thing now, and if I 
begin to think about never hunting or 
shooting, I don't much like it , but I feel 
as if I should be different when I am a 
man. I can't say any more, but I 
would rather not begin to think; I 
have always thought it was settled, and 
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I should be sorry if it was not. Do I 
please you, father," he asked, looking 
up anxiously in his face; "or do you 
think I am not serious enough about it." 

"You please me very much," his 
father replied, smiling kindly ; " but still, 
Harry, remember what I say. If, when 
you come to think it over more seriously, 
you change your mind, say it out at once. 
What we both wish is your happiness 
and your best welfare. Don't be afraid 
to speak as yoa feel." 

"Tlumk you, father, very much; but 
I had rather not think any more." 

And driving the gravity from his coun- 
tenance, he hurried to his brothers. 

They were playing at football, and a 
little beyond them Lady Middleton was 

£ 2 
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sitting. Her bodily eyes were watching 
the feats of the sons before her, but 
her mental eyes, with intense interest, 
were on her husband and Harry. Lord 
Middleton approached her slowly. Harry 
just paused to give one kick to the 
ball on his way, then ran to his mother, 
and put his arms round her neck. 

"I know what you are thinking, 
mother,'' he cried, eagerly. " Shall I 
make you happy? I would not give it 
up for all the world." 

" But, Harry — my dear Harry," she 
said, detaining him, " not for my 
sake ? " 

*^ Oh ! mother, I don't know," he 
said. "I am not like Eustace — I can't 
pull things to bits. I only know I can 
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do as you wish, and I am glad I 
can." 

He would only be detained for one 
fond and fervent kiss, and was off to 
the game. 

^*Are you satisfied?" Lady Middleton 
said to her husband, with a glow of 
intense pleasure on her cheek. 

" Quite, Eva — quite," he said ; " Harry 
is no casuist, but he has, I do be- 
lieve, a clear light that guides him ; 
and we may trust him. Now that the 
question is at rest, I will confess to you 
how many an anxious moment I have 
had about this affair." 

^*It is strange that I should not," 
she said ; " but so it is, I have never 
had a fear." 
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Three more years past, and Harry 
was no longer a boy. The days of 
boyhood had been prolonged by his 
boyish disposition, bat they came to an 
end at last. He began to feel it with 
something of regret. Boyhood and 
boyish things must be put away, as 
childish things had been left before. 
Harry began to think, and the inward 
thoughts shadowed his brow. 

It was only very shortly before his 
departure for college, that this change 
came upon him; but it was not un- 
marked by the eyes that watched him 
with a holy, and yet too idolising, 
aiFection. 

At this time, Mr. Middleton, the 
rector of the parish, became very in- 
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firm, and was forced to employ a curate 
to perform the duties he had hitherto 
performed. The evening before Harry 
went to college, he walked with his 
mother to wish the old man good-bye. 
As they approached the spot, Lady Mid- 
dleton paused. The brightest beams of 
a golden sunset were falling on the 
Parsonage and the sloping banks be- 
neath, while a soft shadow enveloped 
the church and churchyard on the op- 
posite side. She felt, as all must have 
felt, that there were few lovelier spots 
on earth, and to her its loveliness had 
a living beauty, linked with Harry's 
life. 

Her intense anxiety had made her, 
at all times, backward in approaching 
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the subject of his destination. She 
knew his aiFection for her, and feared 
to influence. There was between Lady 
Middleton and her sons an aiFection of 
the most confiding and intimate kind; 
but the very fact that it was so, made 
her anxious that they should reveal 
their feelings and their pleasure, and 
made her unwilling to press for con- 
fidence which they chose to with- 
hold. 

Her desire, however, that Harry 
should now speak was too great to 
be restrained. She paused as they 
reached the church, but paused in 
silence. If he would not speak, she 
must question ; but she longed to hear 
him tell, of his own free will, what 
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thoughts had sobered the exuberance of 
his youthful spirits. 

Harry read his mother's wish, and 
responded to it ; not desirous, perhaps, 
to speak for his own sake, but ever 
wiUing to gratify her. 

" How pretty it is, mother ! " he said, 
with a smile. 

"Shall you be happy there, Harry?" 
she asked, suddenly, and without thought, 
putting the question which of late she 
had so longed, yet had not dared, to 
approach. 

" I hope so, mother," he replied. 
Then, as if anxious to escape from that 
question of personal happiness (never, 
unless when the confidence of happiness 
is imdoubting, a grateful one to dwell 
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upon), he added hurriedly, " I wish I 
had been older, mother, and I might 
have been mj uncle's curate." 

" We should all have been glad, 
Harry; but since it cannot be so, we 
must be content." 

" My uncle is a good man," he said, 
thoughtfully; ^^he would have taught me." 

" So good," she replied, " that we 
cannot wish, even for your sake, that 
his sufferings should be prolonged. But 
do not fear, Harry," she added, with 
one of her soft, slight smiles, " we will 
find you a good master." 

"You must, mother," he said, gravely. 

There was a pause for a moment. 
Lady Middleton looked anxiously at him. 
Then she said : — 
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It 



You are grayer than you used to 
be, my dear boy/' 

"Yes, mother; I think I am." 

"And why, Harry?" 

"Is it not right I should be more 
grave ? Who can look forward and think, 
and not be grave? You would not 
have me oyer-confident ; would you, 
mother ? *' 

" No, Harry ; not confident, but trust- 
mg. 

His eyes were on the ground as 
they walked, and he did not reply to 
her. 

" What I mean, Harry, is this," she 
added, after a few moments. " No mind 
is able to bear the burden of the future. 
When we look forward to our tasks, we 
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are weak, because in fancy we are by 
ourselves ; but when we work, we have 
a strength fancy cannot picture. God, 
who put into your mind the good 
thought to give yourself to Him, will, 
when the time comes, give you the 
power to do His will. Prepare yourself 
as best you can ; think, and pray ; then 
trust Do not disturb yourself with a 
future which is God's, and not yours. 
Take no thought for the morrow. If 
God calls you to the work. He will be 
with you to perform it." 

" Yes, mother," he said heartily, ^^ I 
feel what you say." And he sighed a 
sigh of relief, as if rolling a burden from 
before him. 

Harry's mind was at this time some- 
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what in the state of Nebuchadnezzar's 
when troubled by a dream which he 
could not remember. A vague uneasi- 
ness, a vague oppression, was upon him, 
but he had not faced his thoughts. The 
future, the large space of the future, 
oppressed him ; but he did not know 
what in that fiiture made him afraid. 
He was unaccustomed and indisposed to 
minute scrutiny; and the very fact that 
a grave ftiture was before him, made him 
shrink from too soon plunging into reflec- 
tion. To such a state of mind, the words 
** Take no thought " bring an especial 
relief. It seems a command to go back 
into the fearless life of childhood ; it 
seems, with authority, to bid the host of 
awakening fears be still. A sensitive 
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conscience, without such a command, is 
afraid; but its divine origin is proved 
by the peace it brings. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" Oh ! Lord, I cannot see — 
Vouchsafe me light ; 
The mist bewilders me, 
Impedes my sight. 
Hold Thou my hand, and lead me by Thy side, 
I dare not go alone, be Thou my Guide.** 

Some characters appear, by their very 
dispositions, to be placed in temptation, 
while others, by their very dispositions, 
appear to be shielded from it. Aj)pear. 
It is probably only appearance. Tempta- 
tions lie not in one class of circum- 
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stances, but in all the events of life ; 
and it is probable that there is more 
equality in the events that try mankind, 
than superficial observation leads us to 
suppose. 

It was difficult to banish the thought 
of peculiar danger attending peculiar dis- 
positions, when Henry Middleton began 
his college life. He and his brother 
Eustace went to Oxford together. Like 
clings to like, and Eustace soon found 
a knot of young men to whom his 
natural tastes allied him. They were 
among the best disposed, the steadiest, 
the most industrious in the university. 
They were not a deeply learned class, 
nor were there any among them of ori- 
ginal genius; but they were artists and 
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musiciajis, young men of taste and ac- 
complishments ; and their tastes, and 
mutual subjects of interest, led them na- 
turally to associate together, leading a 
quiet, sober, and orderly life. 

With Harry it was otherwise. His ac- 
tive habits and high animal spirits led 
him naturally to another class of compa- 
nions. He could not have followed his 
brother Eustace, if he would. To clas- 
sical learning he was by no means indis- 
posed, and in historical knowledge had 
made uncommon proficiency; but he had 
no small tastes, or as Eustace often in- 
formed him, he had no taste at all. 
Gems and antiquities, the mysteries of 
architectural knowledge, the classifying 
of painters, &c., &c., were to him as' 
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inexplicable, and far more distastefiil, 
than the strange characters of oriental 
tongues. Among Eustace's friends, some- 
what exclusive in their preferences, he 
was looked on as little better than a 
fool. On the other hand, there were 
many like himself (like him on the sur- 
face at least), gay, active, and ardent, 
to whom his sympathies led hun ' at 
once ; and these, though by no means 
ill-disposed, were not the safest compa- 
nions. With these he began life, and 
entered on his career as a man. 

Tet while on the subject of tempta- 
tion, it may be asked whether in reality 
the perils that beset Harry were more 
dangerous than those more subtle trials 
attending the opening life of Eustace. 
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Enstace was naturally given to self-con- 
templation; his character was wanting 
in manliness and vigour; was there no 
danger in the narrow circle within which 
his early sympathies were limited? Does 
not the mind lose strength, the character 
love, by moving in a self-chosen sphere? 
May not the seeds of many secret faults 
be sown, needing a life of after disap- 
pointment to eradicate? It is, in consi- 
dering circumstances and characters in 
this light, that the apparent inequality of 
trials is brought to a nearer level. 

Harry had begun to think before he 
left home. His new life and habits for a 
few weeks banished thought; but thought 
is not stayed, unless by those who wil- 
fully turn from it. He was not one of 

F 2 
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these. He had a noble, conscientious dis- 
position — a natural integrity which guided 
him right. There was indeed no danger 
that he should be led into vice ; its name, 
the sight of it, was more repellent to 
him than even to Eustace* His tempta- 
tion was in the love of lifcj the love of 
a free, active, joyous, irresponsible life, 
producing, as a natural consequence, a 
growing dislike to grave and serious con- 
templations. 

After a few weeks the thoughts, ba- 
nished for a time, returned, and he 
felt his danger. Then came sad in- 
truding recollections of the life laid out 
for him, and at length he felt and owned 
that that life was dreary to his eyes. 

Some weeks more passed, and then 
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Eustace wrote the following letter to 
his mother; it was in answer to some 
enquiries of hers. 

" Oxford May 4th. 

^^ My Dear Mother, 

*^You ask me to tell you something 
about Harry, and say you feel a little 
uneasy at his writing so seldom and 
SO shortly. I have always made it a 
rule to myself that I will not meddle 
in other people's business, for, as far 
as' I see, a meddler always does mis- 
chief, besides getting himself into trouble. 
I have thought for some time that 
Harry is not happy ; but I know I don't 
wish people to meddle with me, and so 
I did not choose to meddle with him. As 
you ask me questions, however, I suppose 
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I cannot help answering them, though, I 
must say, I had much rather not. 

"You know Hany and I do not 
live much together. I dare- say that 
seems yery unnatural ^ but when people 
are very different, it cannot be helped. 
I cannot do what Harry does, and 
Harry does not care to do what I do. 
We are of course very good friends, 
but we are not companions. If there is 
any fault in this, it is my fault more 
than Harry's. He seemed sorry at first, 
and tried to be with me, but it did not 
do. We know different people, and do 
different things. 

"I see him, however, every day, and 
even if I did not hear of it from others, am 
well able to discover that he is not 
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like himself. He has been growing more and 
more grave for many weeks, and instead of 
liking company, as he used to do, he 
is always trying to be alone. He looks 
ill; and, besides that, seems what people 
call careworn. I asked him, about a week 
ago, what was the matter? but he did 
not choose to tell me, so I said no more. 
« I am afraid, my dear mother, you 
will be disappointed if I tell you what I 
think, though perhaps you will have 
guessed it from what I have said already. 
I never thought Harry was fit to be a 
clergyman, and have often told him so ; 
I think he feds it now — others tell me 
they are sure he does. Whether he wishes 
it stiU, and feels himself unfit, or whether 
he does not wish it, and is afraid of 
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grieving you by saying so, or whether it 
is only that he has lately begun to think 
more than he used, and naturally feels 
in some degree overwhelmed with what 
he is going to do, as I am sure I should, 
I cannot tell you. If you like me to 
speak to him, I will do it; though, as 
I said before, I am not very fond of 
meddling in other people's business. 

" Thank you very much for the music, it 
was just what I wanted. I and a friend 
of mine are now learning Spanish, and we 
get on fast. 
"I am, 

"Tour affectionate son, 
"Eustace Middleton/' 



Four days after the writing of this 
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letter, an answer came, not to Eustace, 
but to Harry. 

On that morning Harry might have 
been seen at his solitary breakfast, his 
breakfast untasted, his head buried in 
his hands, his mother's letter pushed 
from before him. The letter was the 
following : 



'^ My Dearest Harry, 

"Tour letters have grieved me much 
of late; you no longer write to me as 
you used to do. I see you are unhappy, 
but you do not tell me so. I know 
you do not mean to be unkind, but it 
is unkind, my precious child, when you 
know how dear your confidence is to me. 

"My dear Harry, I know — I fancy 'at 
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least that I know — what it is that grieves 
you; and, let me tell you at once, this 
grief is not only needless^ it is not right. 
I do not deny the hope I have ever had 
that you were destined to be a clergy- 
man, doing good in your day ; but I 
never wished you to take upon your- 
self so sacred a duty unless you felt 
yourself called to it. Remember it is 
an awful and responsible office, and it 
is as great a sin to enter upon it un- 
caUedy as it would be to neglect the 
voice of God if he called you to it. 
If you did it to please me, I would not 
blame you, for it is a good and holy 
feeling for a child to wish to please his 
parents; but still, Harry, it would not 
be* right — only if God calls you, can 
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you expect to have the strength to do 
His will. 

"Therefore, my dearest boy, let there 
be no disturbance in your mind. One 
way only is right. Pray to God to 
give you a right decision, and then act 
upon it. If you cannot decide at once, 
take time ; your father will not press you. 
If you know your decision already, do 
not fear to tell us. We may have some 
regrets; but nothing can really grieve 
us which is for your best good — and re- 
member that God and man can be served 
in all the ways of life, and that, in no 
path you choose, need you disappoint my 
dearest wishes. 

"I will not perplex you by saying 
more. My dearest child, I have felt, 
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and do feel, much for you. Whatever 
your decision may be, I know it will 
cost you pain ; remember that my thoughts 
and prayers are with you. God bless 
and guide you, my child. 

" Always your most affectionate mother, 

" Eta Middleton." 



Harry's mind was in a chaos. His 
mother might tell him there was but 
one way right ; but the trial, the greatest, 
and it may be said the most awful, trial 
to frail human power, is when this one 
right way is not clear. There are times 
when duty seems to have two sides, 
when conscience seems to be gifted with 
two voices. Nor is it only those who have 
perplexed themselves^ who have tampered 
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with warnings, who are thus visited. The 
truest and most innocent m mind may 
occasionally be suffered to fall into this be- 
wilderment. But wherefore? not to mis- 
lead, but to lead them aright; not to 
darken, but to illumine ; to exercise the 
conscience, not to overpower it. Still 
through the darkness, one duty remains 
the right one; still through the noise 
of voices, one voice of conscience alone 
speaks clear. Many duties may look 
like angels of light — one only has the 
form of an angel of God. The trial is 
to find it ; and this may unhesitatingly be 
said — when the desire to do right is per- 
fectj the steps cannot go astray. The 
perfect mirror will reflect the perfect 
light. If there is a flaw, however faint. 
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a secret unconfessed^ a bias undiscovered, 
bewilderment may ensue. 

His regret to give his mother pain, 
passionate though it was, was not all 
that tossed Harry's mind. There was 
something deeper still. He feared to set 
himself against the call of God. Not 
naturally reflective, but naturally reli- 
gious and conscientious, he felt it an 
awful thing to be called and to disobey. 
His inward doubts seemed now to mean 
one thing, now another; now to warn 
him off as unfit, now to impel him, under 
a charge of rebellion, to proceed. 

For many weeks doubt and dread had 
formed the under-current of his life, so- 
bering and disquieting him ; but, in a 
measure, they had been kept at bay with 
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the consciousness that the time for deci- 
sion was not come. On the reception 
of his mother's letter, the flood-gates of 
thought were let loose, and he no longer 
could bar them up. 

On the afternoon of the day, he set 
forth to walk. Solitude and the calm 
face of nature might give hi3 powers 
that clearness they needed. He walked 
long, but so rapidly, that thought was 
banished, and in the exercise that ba- 
nished thought there was a charm not 
to be destroyed. He walked till a 
sense of weariness in his limbs made 
him pause. He then found he had 
walked far from Oxford. A quiet coun- 
try was about him, and before him ; 
and a few yards removed from 
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the road was a quiet country church- 
yard. 

Thither he directed his steps, and sat 
down on a tombstone to rest and to 
think. The dead beneath him and about 
him — his every pulse beating with life ! 
The cares and passions of this world to 
them over ! its hopes and fears to ihem 
less, perhaps, than childhood's hopes 
to us; in him the cares and affections 
of this world speaking with a voice loud 
enough for eternity ! 

This train of thought presented itself 
to him, and with some such true, yet 
trite, reflections, he attempted to com- 
pose himself ; but no trite reflections can 
make a beating heart be still. The dead 
were dead, but he was alive; life, his 
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whole destiny, was waiting on his pre- 
sent decision, and a life to the young 
is no trivial thing. 

He buried his face in his hands, and 
so remained absorbed in thought. 

He had been wrapt in his medita- 
tions, how long he could not tell, when 
a firm, strong hand was laid on his 
shoulder, and a commanding voice ex- 
claimed : — 

"Is it sin or sorrow that causes these 
solitary thoughts ? " 

Harry sprang to his feet , ashamed of 
the posture in which he had been found. 
A young man stood beside him. Young, 
for he was evidently under thirty, but 
with the wisdom of age on his brow. 
His voice had been commanding, so also 
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was his tall figure^ and keen black 
eye. 

" I beg your pardon/^ he said, step- 
ping back as Harry raised his face, the 
sweet, frank, ingenuous countenance, re- 
buking him for the suspicions he had m- 
dulged, of having found one remorseful 
for sins, or even crimes perhaps. 

A moment afterwards, however, his 
piercing eye discerning the traces ot 
conflict and dejection, though not of sin, 
he added: — 

" My calling is to help those who 
are in need. Have you any need or 
trouble to which a willing stranger's 
sympathy could give comfort ? " 

" No, a thousand thanks, no," Harry 
repUed, cordially; but with an EngUsh* 
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man's dislike to an exhibition of feeling. 
Then looking at his watch, and seeing 
how late it was, he made a remark to 
some such effect, and said he must re- 
turn to Oxford. 

" I am also going back to Oxford," said 
the stranger. " Shall we go together ? " 

He acquiesced, and without dislike. 
He was for the time weary of his im- 
portunate reflections, and there was a 
something in the stranger's manner that 
brought repose with it. 

They walked along together, at first in 
silence; then Harry smiled, and said: — 

" Who are you — ^is it impertinent to 
ask?" 

The stranger smiled also, and the 
names of both parties were exchanged, 

G 2 
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together with the several places of their 
abode. There was then an enquiry from 
Harry as to the cause of his being at 
Oxford, and the answer plunged him into 
thought. 

" I am studying oriental languages. 
When I am sufficiently advanced, I am 
going as a missionary to India." 

Harry said no more, and they walked 
silently on. For an instant he had for- 
gotten his own concerns in his curiosity 
regarding his stranger companion ; but 
these words set fire to the inflammable 
mass of thought within, and he was 
again in tumult. 

" You seem unhappy," said the stran- 
ger, after keenly observing him for some 
moments, and his manner lost the frank 
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and simple courtesy it had assumed, for 
a tone of deeper interest. " Forgive me 
if my remarks are intrusive, but why 
should not one man assist another?" 

" Thanks ; but you can give me no 
assistance/' Harry replied, sadly. " I was 
pondering, when you found me, on a 
question none can decide but myself." 

" But can none assist you to decide ? 
A word spoken in season, is it not 
good ? " 

" Can you assist ? You shall assist 
me ! " was the eager reply, and impelled 
by man's common desire to cast the 
burden of decision from him, he laid 
before his stranger friend his doubts and 
fears, his terrors and perplexities. His 
words were rapid and incoherent ; but 
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the truthful speak truthfully, and his 
whole soul . was revealed as he spoke. 

" And now what shall I do ? " was his 
simple enquiry, when he came to an 
end. 

" What God commands!" was the grave 
and thrilling reply. 

It was like " Let there be light " 
spoken to chaos ; so clearly, so forcibly 
did it set before Harry's mind the one 
simple path of duty that lay before 
him. Awed and dumb, he walked on 
with downcast eyes. 

" If God calls you to this life, dare 
not to disobey. If He does not call, let 
no earthly love, not even a mother's, 
impel you on." 

" Two voices call," Harry cried, pas- 
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sionately ; " one forces me on, another 
warns me off. How shall I tell which 
of the two I ought to follow?" 

*^ What does the warning voice say ? " 
the stranger asked, a fiilness of interest 
and sympathy m his mamiers hard to 
withstand. 

" It tells me I am unworthy to in- 
bnide into so sacred a life, on such 
Bwful duties; it shews me myself, weak, 
frail, and tempted, dishonouring the God 
I desire to serve. I cannot do it. God 
forbid I should!" 

" And what does the voice say that 
calls ? " he asked again. 

Harry was silent. He could speak of 
his fears, but of his holier thoughts he 
could not speak. 
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"Does it tell you of the blessedness 
of giving up all for God — of being His 
servant — ^to go where He sends — ^to help 
where He would help? Does it tell you 
of the sins and sorrows of this miser- 
able worlds and call you to soothe the 
sick, to comfort the sad, to raise the 
weak, to call back the wandering? Does 
it tell you no selfish hopes or fears can 
be equal to the joy of winning one 
immortal soul to happiness and God?'' 

Harry looked up with a sparkle in 
his eye. It was the echo of his mo- 
ther's voice — that voice which first had 
won him. A chord was touched, which 
never was touched in him without an- 
swering — the chord of love. Those 
selfish fears which of late had too en- 
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tirely occupied him retired into the 
background. 

"Yes, yes," he cried, "that is what 
the voice that calls me says." 

" Then you must obey it," was the 
stranger^s instant grave reply. "Doubts 
and fears may be of Satan, not of 
God ; but none but God can put 
such thoughts and desires into the 
mind." 

So Harry felt. He saw his way — it 
was dear before him now — but the 
deamess brought no peace. The more 
dearly he saw the way he must go, 
the more passionately spoke the world 
and its allurements within him." 

"Do you feel as you speak?" he 
asked, abruptly. 
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^^I do," was the answer — no wavering 
in the firm voice that replied. 

"You are happy/' Harry said, with 
vehemence. 

"I am indeed happy ; for God, who 
has caUed me to serve Him, has given 
me also a strong and a willing 
heart." 

" Have you no regrets — no \ tempta- 
tions?" s^d his young companion, sadly. 
" Is all forgotten or overcome ? " 

"Nay," said the stranger, "who can 
say that? Temptation lives while we 
live; but one desire has surmounted all 
these, and, I trust in God, will yet 
surmount them." 

" What desire ? " asked the eager 
young voice. 
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" I would be a voice crying in the 
wilderness of this world, that there is 
peace and love for man/' 

Harry looked up at his strange com- 
panion. His countenance had never lost 
its strength and repose. His eye shone, 
but there was no glow of impassioned 
feeling on his cheek. Enthusiasm moves, 
but there is a strong and commanding 
energy that is more magical still, and 
that was here. What he said was with 
the voice of his whole being. 

His words acted on Harry like a 
spell. He walked by his side, his pulses 
fluttering with vague impulses, burning 
thoughts, undefined emotions. 

As they drew near to Oxford, the 
stranger paused, and said their ways 
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were now difFerent. He then held out 
his hand, and asked: — 

" Will you give me a promise ? " 
"Yes," Harry replied, in his excite- 
ment feeling no dread of what this pro- 
mise might entail. 

" Promise to come to no decision till 
I see you again. It shall be in a few 
hours. Have you any engagement to- 
night?'' 

"None," was Harry's reply, sadly 
given, for the question brought before 
him the loneliness into which his internal 
struggles had borne him. 

" Then I shall come to you." 
They parted thus, and Harry went on 
alone. He re-entered Oxford in a mood 
of mind difFerent to that in which he 
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had left it, yet not less tempest-tossed. 
He had gone forth, feeling that the 
sacrifice of his life could not be made, 
yet dreading to disobey the call of 
God, and his tender nature bleeding at 
the thoughts of his mother's disappoint- 
ment. He returned, impelled onward by 
irresistible influence, but his heart rebel- 
lious against his resolution. Gathering 
round him, as if waiting this moment 
to assail him, flocked, like so many in- 
dividual beings, dreams of earthly plea- 
sure — ^pleasures he had tasted and must 
resign — ^pleasures undreamt of till now, 
and unknown — vague, alluring images of 
a fi'ee and irresponsive life. He felt 
tempted, as he had never been tempted 
before, to recoil from laWj as he never 
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had recoiled before ; to be burdened 
with the weight of existence, the weight 
of his soul, the weight of responsibility; 
and yet through all — through fears, 
temptations, and passionate regrets — to 
be beckoned onward, and to have no 
power to turn aside. 

Undoubtedly many might have felt 
that his struggles and regrets were more 
than the case needed. What was it 
that lay before him but a calm, useful, 
happy, domestic life? But his thoughts 
were deeper than this. What was re- 
qmred of him was the resignation of 
his whole being to what it should please 
God to do with him. Nothing less was 
required, nothing less was he satisfied 
to give. It was this that made the 
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struggle awful to him, and none can 
fully face the thought, and all it con- 
tains, and feel it otherwise. 

He pulled his hat over his brows, 
and walked hurriedly along, desirous 
only to escape from the glare of eyes 
into solitude. 

"How fierce Henry Middleton looks 
to-day ! " remarked one young friend to 
another as they passed him unnoticed 
in the street. 

It was true. Some can command 
their emotions, but Harry could not. 
To some the storm of inward passion 
is not distasteftil, but to him it was 
harsh and discordant. He was miserable, 
and angry in his misery. 

He hurried to his own room, and 
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there found his brother Eustace awaiting 
him. 

" Why, Harry, what is the matter 
with you ? " Eustace said, as he entered. 
"You look dreaming.'' 

" I shall be much obliged to you, 
Eustace, to leave me," Harry said, en- 
deavouring, but in vain, to suppress his 
irritation. "I cannot talk to you to- 
day." 

"What is the matter?" Eustace re- 
peated, some kindliness and some curio- 
sity overcoming his usual reluctance to 
meddle. "If it is anything in which 
I can help you, I am sure I shall be 
very glad." 

" Nor you, nor anyone else, can help 
me," Harry said, with passionate impa- 
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tience. " Keally Eustace, I shall be 
much obliged to you to go." 

But Eustace remained. 

"I think I guess what it is. You 
don't fancy the life you have chosen. 
But why not say it out? You do my 
mother, I am sure, a great wrong, if 
you let her wishes put you into this 
state. You know how she loves you, 
better than any of us. You cannot 
suppose she would be glad at what 
makes you unhappy." 

Harry turned from his brother, sate 
down, and burst into tears. It was the 
thought of his mother's great love, 
working upon his overwrought feelings, 
that overcame him. But ashamed of 
tears in his brother's presence, he 

H 
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started up, exclaiming with vehe- 
mence : — 

"You mean to be kind, Eustace, but 
you do me harm, not good. I tell you 
I cannot talk to-day. To-morrow I will 
tell you what you please." 

"Well, Harry, I am sorry; but as 
I know I hate to be worried myself, 
I won't worry you any more. Good 
night." 

With a softer impulse than was com- 
mon to him, he held out his hand as 
he went. Harry grasped it, and uncon- 
sciously gave to his outward movement 
some expression of the inward mind. 
It was a grasp that spoke of a troubled 
spirit. 

Eustace said no more, but went on 
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his way, reflecting more deeply than 
was his wont. He asked himself if he 
could have been the subject of such con- 
flicts as now agitated Harry? The 
answer was clear. He could not. 
What he most desired he should know 
at once and do it. And then he ques- 
tioned deeper, and asked why his mind 
was little likely to suffer such disturb- 
ance? And the answer was clear again. 
Because his first desire was to please 
himself, and in that object there was 
little of a^tating passion. And then he 
asked himself if the strength which 
sprung fi-om such a temper was as 
much to be admired as Harry's weak- 
ness? This question was not so clearly 
or satisfactorily answered. Eustace had 
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a very sincere admiration for himself^ 
and it would have been painful to him 
to own himself Harry's inferior. 

Yet his questionings were not with- 
out eflFect upon his mind. They told 
him that there were realms of thought 
and feeling into which he had not pene- 
trated. They forced him to confess 
that there must be something in the 
world more engrossing than his own 
pursuits. They drew him also from 
himself. All that evening long^ his 
mind was occupied^ not^ as usual^ with 
his own pleasure, but with the thought 
that Harry was unhappy. He had 
never seen anyone so unhappy. It 
annoyed him to remember it, and yet, 
though it annoyed, there was something 
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in his self-forgetfulness which was, not 
only beneficial, but pleasurable. 

Harry, meanwhile, left to the solitude 
he desired, endeavoured once more to 

collect his thoughts ; he was weary in 
body and mind, — too weary to think 
profitably — ^far too weary to reason ; yet 
deterred by the momentous importance 
of his decision from yielding to the 
weariness that oppressed him, he pur- 
sued his unprofitable musings until, in 
the words of the satirist. 



" Thinking was an idle waste of thought, 
And nought was everything, and everything was 
nought." 

At last the sleep to which he would 
not yield took him prisoner by force. 
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and plunged him into a profound re* 
pose. 

He slept^ and woke refreshed; and 
immediately on his waking, his stranger 
friend arrived. 

"I have called for you/' he said. 
"Will you give yourself to me for this 
night ? I have permission." 

Harry took his hat, and accompanied 
him without a word. Whither they 
were bound he could not guess, nor 
did he care to know. The spell was 
upon him, and he was ready to follow 
wherever his guide chose to lead. 

It was some hours before they re- 
turned. In these hours Harry had seen 
sights never to be forgotten — scenes of 
vice that must have appalled the heart 
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of the stoutest — misery and suflfering 
that must have wrung sympathy fipom the 
cold. 

They returned in silence as they 
went, and not till they reached Harry's 
abode did the stranger ask, in tones 
which made Harry's whole nature bow 
to his control: — 

"Can we see such sights and be 
still ? Is our unworthiness a plea be- 
fore Grod ? Shall we not rather rejoice 
to give all, even our unworthiness, if 
we may but call back one soul from 
everlastmg misery." 

Harry's eyes flashed, and he grasped 
his hand. 

"I will do it," he said with passion. 
They were the same words in which 
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he had yielded himself to his mo- 
ther's will. Now, with a deeper fire 
kindling within him, he devoted himself 
to God. 

The stranger would not leave him till 
he had seen Harry in bed. He saw 
the excitement of an overroused spirit 
shining in his eyes, and with a soothing 
tenderness, shewing him to be well fitted 
for the tasks to which he was destined, 
he devoted himself to calm and compose 
him. 

Habit awoke Harry, weary as he was, 

in time for chapel the following morning. 

He hastened thither, and it was only 

when he knelt there that he became 
aware of the calm and peace that had 

taken possession of his soul. It was not 
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only that the storm and agitation of the 
previous day was at an end; it was 
much more, that the burden he had 
borne for many weeks, the burden of an 
unacknowledged struggle and reluctant 
will, was lifted from his heart. The 
weight was gone, he knew not how; all 
was still within. 

It was the calm of entire self-renuncia- 
tion. With the full purpose of an 
honest and ardent heart, he was able 
to say: "Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth," and the peace that passes all 
understanding is none other than this. 
Man's will swallowed up in the will of 
God! 

On his return from chapel, he sate 
down to write to his mother. 
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"Dearest Mother, — 

"I did not answer your letter yes- 
terday because I was not fit to do it. 
I have been very unhappy, very doubt- 
ful as to what I ought to do, but it 
is over now. I think now my way is 
clear before me. Dear mother, I can 
do as you wish, and I am glad to do 
it. Henceforward there shall be no 
more change. As fully as if my ordi- 
nation vow was already spoken, I have 
given myself up. You must pray for 
me, dear mother, that the good thoughts 
that have been put into my mind may 
bring forth good fruit. You taught me 
first; you must help me now to go for- 
ward, and never to go back again. I 
will tell you another time all that has 
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passed. Only believe that my fears are 
over, and I am happy — doubly happy, 
because I know I make you so. 

" Your aflFectionate and dutiM son, 

"Henry Middleton." 



He was finishing his letter when his 
brother entered. Eustace could not put 
Harry's unhappy countenance out of his 
mind. For the time he was very unUke 
himself; his own self had entirely lost 
its importance with him. 

"Well, Harry," he said; "how are 
you ? but you look quite diflFerent to- 
day." 

"Yes, quite diflferent," Harry said 
cheerfully; "my mind is made up." 

"Well?" Eustace asked, with curiosity. 
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— and for his mother's sake, not without 
anxiety. 

" I have been troubled, as you 
guessed, Eustace, about my future life. 
I felt as if I never could, never ought 
to be a clergyman; but it is over now, 
and my mind is made up. I mean to 
be one, and with God's help, a good 
one too." And his young face glowed 
with a bright, strange light as he 
spoke. 

Eustace looked at him scrutinisingly. 
He could not quite understand this sud- 
den change. It was natural he should 
not. None can know the workings of 
the mind — how it is swayed, how led, 
how convinced — but the mind itself. 
To all others, changes are, and must be. 
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incomprehensible, therefore to be dealt 
with charitably. 

" I did not much wonder at your 
thinking it an awM thing, Harry," he 
said, after a moment. 

^*I think it awful still, Eustace. You 
must not think I have decided lightly; 
but I have seen such things that I feel 
impelled to give my life up; and I 
have given it; nothing shall move me 
now." 

It was not self-confidence that spoke 
— it was the resolute spirit, desirous to 
set the seal of its calmer mind 
upon the more fleeting force of feel- 
ing. 

"What things?" Eustace asked. 

" Sin and misery," Harry said, in a 
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voice of emotion. "Oh, Eustace! sights 
that would drive you mad." 

Confidence and unreserve had not 
been the habit between the brothers. 
Harry's nature was open and confiding, 
but it had not that degree of openness 
which confides without invitation. The 
little interest Eustace had hitherto shown 
in his thoughts had made him, not so 
much reserved, as retiring. He could 
not force his confidence on those who 
cared not for it. But Eustace was in- 
terested now. He questioned, and Harry 
spoke, and unconsciously aU the hidden 
springs that moved his impulses were 
laid before his brother. 

Eustace never forgot that conversa- 
tion. It affected him in more ways 
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than one. ^'Goodness/' Bishop Ken 
says, ^^ is awM and amiable ; '' and 
especially is young goodness so. He 
was touched by the holy and ardent 
love that seemed to animate his 
brother's fresh and youthful spirit, 
but he was awed as well as touched. 
The struggles through which Harry 
had passed had left their common im- 
pression upon him. In one day, the 
boyishness of his demeanour had fallen 
from him, and somethmg of a quiet 
dignity gave weight to his character 
and his words. 

Eustace felt the influence of moral 
superiority, and the rather that this 
moral strength appeared in one whom 
intellectually he had despised. It did 
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him good. Again it showed him that 

there were more things in heaven and 

earth than he dreamed of in his phi- 
losophy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



'^ Awe nature's tumult, and chastifle her joys, 
Lest, while we clasp, we kill them." 

Young's Night Thoughts. 



That which a man has been^ though 
but for a moment^ the man can be. 
That occasion which draws forth his 
highest energies shows of what he 
is capable. It is his true and best 
nature that then appears^ though com- 
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monly Hdden by the multitude of 
earthly things that weigh it down. 

There are few who have not at 
some time in their lives been lifted 
out of their low, trivial selves, and 
felt a noble, even a divine, spirit 
prompting and impelling them ; but, 
with the many, these moments are 
but like the morning cloud and the 
early dew. No effort is made to sus- 
tain that higher nature, and sloth and 
apathy steal over the soul till its 
promptings are forgotten. 

The good impulses of youth are often 
of this kind— springing up in the morn- 
ing, withered ere the noonday. " Sweet 
is the holiness of youth '' — sweet, but 
evanescent. Thus it might have been with 
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Henry Middleton, had not a guard and 
shelter been appointed him, under which 
the young fruit could grow to maturity. 
That guard was his stranger friend. His 
tale might ftirnish forth a tale for itself; 
but suffice it here to say that he was 
one who had acted on tl^e letter of the 
words of our Lord to the young ruler. 
He had sold all he had, and had taken 
up the cross to follow Him. He was the 
son of a rich Indian merchant, and he 
had given up all, that he might preach 
the gospel in that land from whence his 
wealth came. He had done it calmly, 
soberly, resolutely ; shevring no haste, no 
heat of enthusiasm, no arrogance, no im- 
patience of advice or control. His was 
a rare character, one of those which 
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bear their own commission for what 
they do. 

Under the influence of a character like 
this, Henry Middleton's young holiness 
grew strong; struck its roots deep, and 
bore finit above. No frenzy of religious 
excitement wasted it away. The thrilling 
voice of his friend had said : — 

'^It is dishonouring God to use the 
instrument before it is fit." 

He was himself acting on that rule. 
He led Harry to act likewise. Under 
this advice, he devoted himself heart and 
soul to study — and borne on by the 
spirit that led him, made a progress in 
knowledge and learning at which, not 
only his former friends, but even more 
discerning eyes, marvelled. 
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None marvelled more than Eustace. 
That Harry — madcap Harry — should influ- 
ence by the steadfastness of his character, 
was strange ; but that he should be ho- 
noured for his attainments, and spoken 
of as a scholar, was stranger far. He 
marvelled and thought much on the cause 
of this singular change, and having thought, 
he took a new lesson home to his heart. 
He learned that the spirit of love which 
animated his young brother was no dull, 
sluggish spirit which gave only what it 
must ; but a free, glad, rejoicing spirit, 
which laid hold on all things that coidd 
add to the worthiness of his sacrifice. 
He saw that it was a spirit which, not 
only warms the heart, but lightens and 
clears the eyes, and gives fire to the 
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intellectual parts. He saw^ marked^ and 
digested his new knowledge. 

The time came when both brothers left 
college. Both were followed by words of 
approbation and respect from young and 
old, — Harry, by the aflFection of many, the 
interest of almost all, — Eustace, by the 
attachment of an exclusive few. Each 
received according as he had sowed. 
Those few whom Eustace loved, loved 
him. From Harry the spirit of love 
flowed without stint, and he received it 
back in full measure. 

By the kindness of a friend of his 
father's, Eustace was appointed Precis- 
writer at the Foreign Office, and his 
destination in life was fixed. Diplomacy 
was to be his profession; a profession 
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for which his habits, his tastes, and his 
peculiar kind of learning especially fitted 
him. He entered with zest on his 
first duties, looking forward with greater 
zest to the fixture. Foreign travel, 
foreign languages, foreign Uterature, 
foreign artists, even foreign men and 
women, — ^his tastes all pointed in one 
direction, and there seemed every pros- 
pect of his tastes being gratified. He 
had made himself fit for that in which 
he wished to succeed, and his success 
would be both natural and deserved. 

Harry also entered upon his chosen 
life. He was placed by his father with 
a clergyman, who had the reputation of 
being peculiarly suited to guide and in- 
fluence young men, and to prepare those 
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in Harry's circumstances for their future 
duties. With him he remained for a 
year, previous to his ordination; and to 
him he became curate, when the time 
for his entering upon the office of 
Deacon arrived. 

A few weeks before his ordination, his 
uncle died; and the time when he might 
hold the living being so near, an ar- 
rangement was made, by the permission 
of the Bishop, providing temporarily for 
the months that must elapse before he 
could take possession of his future home. 

Lady Middleton, meanwhile, watched 
the approaching fulfilment of her wishes 
with trembling hope, and saw their ful- 
filment with gratitude and awe. The 
few days before Harry's ordination, she 
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had no thought but prayer — the few 
days following, no thought but of praise. 
After this, a calmer state ensued. There 
was no longer hope or fear. It was 
done. She need no more dread to in- 
fluence, nor fear to read repentance on 
his brow. She began to suffer her mind 
to travel onwards, and to picture that 
which hitherto had been scarcely realized 
by her imagination. She saw her che- 
rished son — ^he whose voice made her 
heart leap, as none beside could do, the 
glance of whose eyes caused a thrill of 
emotion neither years nor habit had 
overcome — ^beside her for ever. His home 
beneath her eyes — ^his life beneath her 
cares. For him she need not shudder 
at stormy seas, nor tremble at rumours 
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of wars; he was hers, and she was his, 
for life and death — ^for earth and heaven. 
With an eager, nay almost girlish, de- 
light, she now set herself to make ready 
his home. Every taste or wish he, in 
youth or manhood, had ever expressed, 
was brought up from the stores of her 
memory, and added to the comforts or 
beauties of his home. The intensity of 
thought and care she gave to each 
trifling arrangement, would, perhaps, in 
another, have called forth her wonder- 
ings, or possibly a smiling rebuke; but 
nothing seemed too much, when exer- 
cised for him. Such care would have 
made a wilderness blossom like the rose; 
its effect on the sunny spot so often 
mentioned may easily be imagined. Her 
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thoughts then travelled farther ; a maiden 
fair and good was selected bj her fancy 
for his wife; and in her visions she saw 
his home a spot holy and happy as the 
Garden of Eden. 

They were bright dreams in which she 
indulged; they soothed her sleeping, they 
blessed her waking. They were bright 
dreams, and holy dreams ; and yet, good 
and fab* as they were, neither safe nor 
wise for man to indulge; not safe — ^for 
such dreams of earthly paradise tend to 
idolatry ; not wise — ^for, alas ! few are 
such dreams, which are destined to be 
realized. 

The time for Harry's entrance into 
priest's orders at length approached. Three 
weeks before that time. Lady Middleton 
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received the following letter from the 
clergyman with whom he was living: — 

" Hartwell Rectory, May 7. 

"Dear Madam, — 

"In conversation with your son, a 
few days ago, he told me that he wished 
to remain with me until Trinity Sun- 
day. I opposed his wish at the time; 
and my object in writing to you is to 
offer my advice, that it would be better 
to urge him to return home. In so 
doing, I act most unselfishly, for your 
son Henry has so won my affections, 
that few things will give me greater 
pain than the loss of his society. I 
speak, however, for his welfare. He 
requires rest and refreshment; and, I 
am persuaded, a return to the comforts, 
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and even the luxuries, of his home, will 
for a time be beneficial to him. Do 
not, my dear Madam, allow what I 
have said to make you uneasy about 
his health. He is well; and though I 
think, even in a bodily view, rest will 
be good for him, it is his mental, not 
his bodily, health, to which I wish to 
direct attention. 

^^It is now some weeks since I have 
remarked a disquiet on his brow, for 
which I cannot exactly account. My 
impression, however, is this. The mind 
of man is a complex thing, and though 
bom to be inheritor of heaven, there 
is a too exclusive devotion to good 
things, which exhausts some powers, and 
weakens others. We, in our maturer 
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life, know how frail and finite are our 
capacities, and we leam to refresh and 
recreate those which labour over-hard ; 
but your son, in his zealous youth, 
gives himself no rest. He is, I fear, 
mentally exhausted ; and before he enters 
on his new duties and responsibilities, I 
think it of extreme importance that his 
mind should, as far as may be con- 
sistent with the solemn time that is . ap- 
proaching, be diverted from labour and 
study. Call him then home, dear Madam, 
and with your affectionate cares refresh 
his spirits. He needs cherishing, and 
needs the comfort of pouring out his 
thoughts into a sympathising heart. 

"I do not think I have ever spoken 
to you of your son's character. The 
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maxim of Solon, to " Remember the 
end/' is applicable to all events in ]ife, 
and has prevented me from ever hastily 
expressing my approbation of any man. 
I have seen some bad beginnings and 
good endings, and the reverse has also 
not been uncommon. In parting from 
your son, however, I will no longer re- 
strain my desire to speak of him as I 
feel. He is not only all which you. 
Madam, can wish, but he has a charac- 
ter of very remarkable promise. With 
all the ardour and zeal of youth, he 
unites a sobriety and dignity of thought, 
which is not often united to a disposition 
like his. I not only have been able to 
trust, in many important cases, to his 
discretion, but I have even, on several 
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occasions, found his advice valuable. 

Among the poor, he is adored. His 

words touch their hearts, with a power, 

which mine, I too often feel, fail to do. 

He Toves all he approaches ; and if there 

is anything to be said on this score, in the 

way of advice, it is that he feels their 

troubles too deeply for his peace. I will 

not dwell any further on this subject. 

I will only conclude by assuring you 

that my prayers will follow your son in 

all the responsibilities and duties of his 

life, and that, while I live, I shall be 
proud and happy to be his friend, and, 

should he need it, his adviser. 

"I remain, dear Madam, 

**Your faithful and obliged 

^*B. Hakcouet." 
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It need scarcely be said that the 
recommendation of Mr Harcourt was 
acted on. Harry was summoned home. 
Whatever his wishes might be, he made 
no remonstrance or resistance, but duti- 
fully obeyed the aflFectionate commands 
he received. 

It was seven months since Lady 
Middleton had seen him. Future hope 
had supported her in this, the longest 
absence she had yet endured; but she 
had had to reproach herself again and 
again for unthankfulness, when she felt 
even that support scarcely sufficient to 
allay her craving desire to have him 
near. She loved her other sons; in 
point of real affection, made perhaps no 
difference between them; but no other 
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could realize that aching void which 
Harry's absence, even for a few weeks, 
caused her. There are some sons who 
seem to add the peculiar love of daugh- 
ters to their own proper share — ^to the 
strong admiring love that follows a son 
into the world, the confiding and more 
homely love which is a daughter's por- 
tion. It was thus with Harry and 
Lady Middleton. Notwithstandmg the 
many absences his education had caused, 
he was to her "as a daughter.^' There 
might be danger in such attachment, 
but there is no arguing with a spon- 
taneous emotion. 

She heard the sound of the wheels 
that bore him home, as they ap- 
proached the door, and with the light 
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step of a youthfiil ardour flew to 
meet him. For the first time, her 
ardour met no response in her son. 
There was lassitude in his step, as he 
left the chaise before he saw her; effort 
in his quickened pace when he perceived 
her; and in her embrace, for the first 
time, Harry was cold. She gazed with 
a searching look into his face. If there 
had been a pang of disappointment in 
his constrained greeting, it vanished as 
she gazed. He looked careworn, or 
rather, as Mr. Harcourt had said, dis- 
quieted. He smiled when she spoke to 
him, but it was that quick smile of the 
lips alone, which lights no feature, and 
which leaves the countenance inanimate. 
He followed her to her room, and 
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they sat down together, but conversa- 
tion, once so free between them, did 
not flow. With that kind of patient 
attention which duty forces from a wan- 
dering mind, he answered all she asked, 
but he volunteered nothing. She rose 
at length, and went towards him. 

" How grave and sad you are, my 
dearest Harry," she cried. "You have 
done too much; you must now be my 
child again, and let me care for you." 

She stooped over him, and pushed 
the hair from his brow, and kissed 
him. 

He started, coloured, and for a mo- 
ment winced beneath her caress; then, 
recollecting himself, looked up, and said 
cheerfully :— 
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"No, mother, it is not care I want, 
but bracing and hardening/' 

The half-reproach on his gravity had 
a momentary effect. 

The rest of that day, and the next, he 
exerted himself; and seemed, or rather 
tried to seem, tranquil and happy ; but 
the spirits that are produced by effort 
can have no lasting being. Too soon the 
absent mood, the unquiet brow, and the 
long silences recurred. On every former 
return, his elastic temper and natural 
animation had given zest to every home 
enjoyment; but now Harry was joyless, 
and all things were shadowed by his gloom. 

A similarity of tastes had made his 
youngest brother his especial favourite, 
and him Lady Middleton now sum- 
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moned from his military duties to be 
Harry's companion. He obtained leave, 
and came; but his endeavours to roupe 
him were unsuccessful. 

*^ Harry is grown quite stupid, mo- 
ther," was the complaint of the gay 
and light-hearted young man; "I can- 
not think what is come over him. We 
walked together a long way yesterday, 
and we talked just as if we talked out 
of a book, so sedately and tediously — 
not a bit like Harry. I told him of 
it at last, and said I could not see 
the good of a clergyman making him- 
self stupid. I was sorry afterwards that 
I said it, for he took it seriously, and 
seemed hurt, and said, so gravely : — 
*No, indeed; of all people, clergymen 
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should most try not to be stupid/ 
But he soon forgot what he said, and 
was as stupid as before. Do you know, 
mother, sometimes I think Harry re- 
pents of what he has done; and I 
don't wonder. I am sure I should, not 
from being wicked, I hope ; but to have 
to read dull books, and talk to old 
women, seems to me more than mortal 
patience can bear." 

" We must not say such a thing 
lightly, dear George," Lady Middleton 
replied, gravely. "Harry can no more 
repent of what he has done than a 
husband may repent of the wife he 
has chosen. It is not a subject for us 
to jest upon." 

"No, mother, to be sure," he said. 
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candidly ; then, with a sigh : — " but it's 
a very dreadful thing to be bound to 
it for life." 

George's words struck a pang into 
Lady Middleton's heart, not because 
such a thought had not presented it- 
self like a spectre, but because the 
words of another gave to the spectre a 
real being. 

If it was so, however — if Harry did 
repent — the repentance must be met 
and grappled with ; and who so fit to 
soothe and strengthen him as his mo- 
ther. She did not let another sun go 
down, but called him that night into 
her room. 

That a barrier had arisen between 
them she felt too painfully. Harry no 
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longer sought her society with the 
eagerness that had been his wont; yet 
there was a fervour in his kiss, when 
he embraced her, that spoke of a love 
as deep — ^nay, deeper — than that of his 
youthful days. She felt no fear of his 
affection growing cold. 

"Hany, my dearest boy," she said, 
when she sate with him alone, "you 
are not happy. Do not grieve me by 
keeping from me your distress. A 
thought haunts me — a painful thought, 
but there is no sin in it — we 
are all weak, and it is a hard 
struggle to govern the wandering wishes 
of the mind — dear Harry, do you 
repent of the life you have under- 
taken ? " 
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He looked at her with a startled, won- 
dering gaze. Then he said : — 

" Repent ! — oh ! mother, never ! " 

A load was lifted from her heart. 
All else seemed of small account. 

"Is it, then, the weight of duty that 
oppresses you, my boy ? " she asked. 

He made na answer, but looked very 
earnestly in her face. 

" If it is so, Harry," she said, quickly, 
"you are wrong. The service of God 
is not a bondage, but a freedom. I 
do not say that He may not at times 
caU us to sacrifice even our best afiec- 
tions, and where such a caU is made, 
we must obey; but, for the most part, 
His commandments are not grievous. The 
duties He gives us to do lie at our feet, 
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and spring up before us day by day. 
He gives them ; we need not search 
after them. To cloud and disturb our 
minds with the burden of duties to 
which we are not called, to harass 
ourselves with the tliought of calls 
which are not yet given, is neither 
wise nor right. Remember, Harry, to 
serve Grod with a clouded brow, is 
in some sort treason to Him, for it 
says His service is not a pleasure, but 
a pain." 

He sate silently listening, his dark eyes 
fixed upon her face, as if drinking in 
her words. When she ceased, he sighed 
a sigh, as if relieving himself fi*om some 
heavy burden, and the cloud swept 
away fi*om his brow. 
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"I will try and think as you do, 
mother," he said, and smiled. 

There was no immediate return of 
the anxious look. For the next few 
days, Harry was himself agam; and on 
the day of his ordination, the serious- 
ness of his countenance was of a cha- 
racter entirely opposite to the uneasy 
gravity which had of late oppressed 
him. 

In the course of the following weeks, 
he was regularly inducted into his 
living, and at length took possession of 
the parsonage. The first return of 
trouble to his face was on the day 
when his mother, having hitherto for- 
bidden him to intrude on her prepara- 
tions, permitted him to enter his new 
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home. As she led him from room to 
room, all bright and beautiful through 
her loving cares, he followed almost in 
silence, and at length suddenly disap- 
peared. When he returned to her, 
though he spoke cheerfully, she saw in 
his eyes the traces of tears; such tears 
as she remembered in his childhood, 
that sorrow for others sometimes wrung 
from him, and shame concealed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Mortal, if life smile on thee, and thou find 
All to thy mind, 
Think who did once from heaven to hell descend 

Thee to befriend, 
So shalt thou dare forego, at his dear call. 
Thy best, thine all." 

The Christian Year. 

Lady Middleton's wishes were fulfilled 
— the dream of four-and-twenty years 
was come to pass. 

There was something touching in 

this fulfilment. The lips she first had 
taught to pray now guided her prayers. 
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The mind she first instructed in Divine 
Truth now instructed her. The hands 
whose early helplessness had received 
nourishment from her now ministered to 
her of the Bread of Life. And truly it 
might be said that truth from his lips 
came armed with double sway, for it 
seemed to her as if never until now had 
the full sense of divine things penetrated 
her mind. When his voice spoke of right- 
eousness, and temperance, and judg- 
ment to come, feelings awoke within 
her of unknown zeal and fervent devo- 
tion, which until that moment had slept. 
There was a high tone in his preaching 
— a call to self-denial and sacrifice, 
which kindled the feelings even of the 
dull and cold, piercing into the dark- 
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ness of ignorance, the apathy of world- 
liness, and the carelessness of ease and 
comfort ; but none felt his words as his 
mother felt them. She would suddenly, 
as he spoke, pull down her veil to con- 
ceal the tears she could not restrain — 
tears of mingled earth and heaven, of 
contrition for her failures and imperfec- 
tions, and of idolising love and pride 
in him. In him she was strong, but 
in him she was also weak. 

The wishes of twenty-four years were 
fulfilled. Did their fulfilment bring 
with them that fulness of happiness they 
promised? It is rare that strongly 
indulged wishes are fulfiJiled; it is still 
more rare that they have in fulfil- 
ment that beauty with which fancy 
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adorns them, and bitter as it may be to 
be disappointed in a hope, it is bitterer 
to find the hope in fulfilment ashes. 
Lady Middleton's wishes were fulfilled, 
but she was not happy. It is true that 
Harry was all, and more than all, her 
fancy had pictured. She did see the 
mourner comforted, the erring won, the 
dying soul rescued fi:om the grasp of evil. 
His success was wonderful. There are 
characters who seem in the same 
moment to labour and to enter into 
the reward of their labours. They 
speak, and the heart answers ; they 
stretch forth their hands, and all re- 
gard. This gift was in Harry. Lady 
Middleton had rightly chosen, when she 
chose him for his work. Why, then, 
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the fulfilment of the dream being perfect, 
was Lady Middleton unhappy? 

There was a weight upon her mind 
nothing could shake off; a weight, 
the shadow from the cloud on Harry's 
brow. She loved him, and even his 
labours, his success, his full perfection, 
was not enough to make her happy, 
while care was upon his countenance. 
She strove to stir up her sluggish heart 
to be satisfied with him as he was, but 
her human love for her darling asked 
an earthly reward. The happy smile 
of former days, the open brow, the full 
confidence — ^for these she longed. She 
had desired to see Harry, not holy 
only, but happy ; and she was disap- 
pointed. 
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It was not his mother only that 
observed the cloud. He had indeed a 
look of disquiet that could not be 
concealed ; his eyes were restless, his 
step hurried, his smile rare and ex- 
pressionless. Unless occupied with his 
business, his manner was languid and 
depressed, and far from seeming to 
rejoice in the near neighbourhood of 
his home, in the help, encouragement, 
variety, and society that met him there, 
it seemed to be by eflFort and by duty 
only that he remained a son of the 
house. To his mother he was atten- 
tive and dutifrd ; he could not have 
been otherwise; but even to her, his 
manner was strange. He would some- 
times fix upon her for many minutes 
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together a gaze so mingled with tender- 
ness and sternness, that it was impossible 
to imagine what feeling prompted the 
gaze ; and from her kind enquiries and 
sympathy with his toils, he would 
sometimes break with an abruptness that 
startled as much as it pained her. 

His brothers had very long been con- 
vinced that Harry secretly repented of 
what he had done, and they watched 
his labours with admiring pity. His 
father began to feel like his sons, and 
his brow settled into gravity and dis- 
composure. The poor were sure he 
worked too hard, and shook their heads 
over him with affectionate compassion. 
Eustace, • unlike his other brothers, 
doubted Harry's repentance. He had 
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another fear, but he kept it to himself. 
All but Lady Middleton had some guess 
as to the cause of his disquiet; but she 
tormented herself night and day with 
fears that had no resting place, and 
thoughts without a form or limit. 

All things are endurable for a time ; 
but there comes a time when endurance 
is, or seems, impossible. It was suddenly 
that Lady Middleton felt anxiety could 
be borne no longer, and suddenly that 
her resolution was taken to commanil 
Harry to speak. 

One of the strange things in human 
beings is the awe in which they stand 
one of the other; the nearest and 
dearest sometimes enduring suspense that 
is agony rather than give the pain of an 
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intrusive word, or bear the pain of a 
cold repulse. Many things require reso- 
lution — none more so than to press for 
confidence withheld, or to ask of one 
dear and valued an unwelcome question. 
Lady Middleton had been long suffering 
under this awe of Harry; and it was 
only the pressure of inward torture that 
impelled her to cast it aside. 

It was on a summer Sunday even- 
ing that her resolution was taken. An 
hour or two before, she had been listen- 
ing to Harry's preaching. His text had 
been, "Neither will I offer to my God 
of that which doth cost me nothing." 
His words always came from his heart; 
but there was something more than 
usual in them this day. No one could 
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have listened to his thrilling voice, no 
one could have looked into the young 
preacher's face, and failed to feel that 
what he preached he practised; that 
he had passed, or was passing, through 
troubled waters ; that he knew what 
cost was sometimes required ; that stern 
experience prompted what he said. 

There had been a moment in which 
Lady Middleton's heart was strangely 
stirred — a moment in which she had 
said, " Oh ! for some costly sacrifice 
to offer to my God;" but human weak- 
ness trembled lest the words should be 
accepted, and, almost with a shudder, 
the prayer was recalled. 

She returned home to be haunted by 
her son's voice, and the question arose, 
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"How is it that one so young and 
prospering can thus sound the depths 
of human sorrow? What secret suffer- 
ing teaches him to speak?'' It was a 
question that no longer could be put 
by. She must JmoWy though the know- 
ledge should be death. 

She hurried to the Parsonage, reached 
it, and paused. Her limbs trembled, 

her pulses beat with apprehension. In 
vain she argued with her fears; there 
was a chill upon her soul no argument 
could cast away. She paused, and then 
softly approached the drawing-room win- 
dow, and looked in. Harry was there, 
but she stood and gazed unseen. 
Without, all was in the brilliance of 
the summer sunshine ; but there was 
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darkness within. A large bible was open 
on the table — ^pashed aside to make 
way for an aching head. His arms were 
spread out, his face buried upon them ; 
his attitude was one of dejection or 
despair. 

Lady Middleton paused no longer. 
She entered the room, softly approached, 
laid her hand upon his head, and said, 
" Harry.'' 

He started up, and looked about him 
with the bewildered look of one awakened 
from sleep ; but it was not sleep that 
had bewildered him. In a moment, he 
understood his mother's enquiring gaze, 
and he turned away his head. The light 
fell upon it as it turned, and she saw 
the sparkle of tears on his lashes. 
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" I am come to know your griei^ 
Harry/' she began. " I am your mother, 
and have a right to ask, and will no 
longer be refused." A grave, though 
gentle, authority was in her tone, but 
it changed, before she ceased, to one of 
imploring tenderness. ^^ Oh ! Harry, pity 
me. Break this long sad silence, for 
I can endure no more.'' 

But he answered her not a word. 

"Do you think," she again more 

gravely said, "that when I prayed your 

life might be devoted to God, it was to 

see you thus. You have fulfilled all my 
hopes but one, but that was perhaps, 

alas ! the dearest of all ; I would see you 

happy; oh! Harry, I would not have 

the grief of feeling I have caused your 
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life's misery. My cbild^ my child, what 
is it that poisons your life and breaks 
my heart? Speak, Harry, or you kill 
me." 

He looked at her long and fixedly. 
Her cheek was pale, and he seemed in a 
moment to become aware of the lines 
anxiety for him was bringing to her loved 
face. He saw the moment was come 
— ^there could be no more delay. Her 
cheek was pale, but his became paler. 

'* Mother, shall I speak ? " he faintly 
asked. " Do you indeed conmiand me ? *' 

She pressed her hand on her heart, 
to still a sharp shoot of agony, then 
bowed her head, and calmly spoke her 
doom. 

"Yes, Harry, speak." 
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He pat his hand in hers, and said :— 
"I wish to leave you, mother — to be 

gone — from herSy from England ; can you 

bid me go, and bless me ? " 

He closed his eyes as he spoke, to 
shut out what he saw in her face — ^the 

shadow of a broken heart; but he held 

her hand fast, and waited for a reply. 

"I scarcely understand you," she said 
at last, in the tone of one paralysed by 
a blow. "What would you do? Would 
you indeed leave us, Harry?" 

"Night and day, for twelve long months, 
a voice has been in my ears, calling me 
to this. Oh! mother, could you but 
know how I have striven with it, 
prayed against it, stifled it, as if it was 
an evil spirit .... but it is 
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there night and day, and I can with- 
stand it no more. There are thousands 
who will fill my place, my happy place 
at home; but there are few, mother, 
who will go into far lands to call into 
the way of peace the wandering souls. 
I am called to it; oh! dearest mother, 
doubt it not, I am called. Can you 
bid me go, and give me your 
blessing ? " 

He loosed his hand from hers, and 
buried his head on the table as be- 
fore. 

There is a love so strong that it can- 
not be conmianded or controlled ; it breaks 
the feeble barriers that would oppose its 
force ; and there is a love stronger still, 
that conquers agony. Lady Middleton 
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saw before her all that was required^ 
saw the long vista of years in which 
Harry was notj but she turned from 
them to him — from her despair to be 
his consolation. 

"If you are called to this," she s^d, 
in a voice calm though sad ; "God 
forbid your mother should withhold 
you, Harry. Go, and my blessing go 
with you." She stooped and pulled 
back his hair, and kissed his burning 
brow. 

" Oh ! mother, mother," was all he said, 
" Dearest Harry," she continued gravely, 
" it is you who have this day taught 
me what I must do. Accept, oh, my 
God!" she added, her voice trembling, 
"the sacrifice we make to Thee." 
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Amen," he said to her prayer ; an 
acquiescence from his heart's depths ; no 
faltering in making the offering, but 
no atom of its cost onknown. 

It was done. 

It is a yam, and often a scarcely 
healthfiil, endeavoor to portray the 
workings of the troubled mind. One 
trial Lady Middleton had not. From 
the first moment, she acquiesced and 
obeyed. She had no perplexity, no halt- 
ing between two opinions. 

Her mind, like Harry's, had an intense 
reality of religious conviction, and to 
rebel when, as in this case, the call 
was plain, was impossible to her. This 
obedience, whole and ready, brings a 
peace of its own, and this was hers. 
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She had; besides, the strength that sup- 
ports in all trial, and the strength 
that those who seek for find . . . . 
and yet, when all was said, what a 
tempest had swept away her hopes, what 
a fair fabric was destroyed, what a deso- 
lation was there in her heart, and in 
her life ! It was the end of all earthly 
hope in her darling — ^for when could 
even love and longing declare a mis- 
sionary's work was done ? 

As a chastening she received the 
blow, and humbled herself before it — ^a 
chastening justly due to the idolatry 
which had reigned in her heart; and 
yet she could not but own that the 
chastisement was in itself a blessing, 
for what was it but the fulfilment of 
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all her prayers, the reward of her labours 
for her child's salvation ? 

For twelve months, day and night, 
as he had said, he had struggled with 
the voice that called him. Every tie 
of dutiful affection had seemed to bind 
him to remain where he was; every 
glance in his mother's face had told him 
how he was needftil to her as her daily 
food; a voice had been unceasingly mur- 
muring near, "Is it a duty to break 
her heart?" But louder and still louder 
the call was made, and the command 
given ; and without courage to obey, or 
power to disobey, his life had been a 
ceaseless strife and a restless torment. 

But it was done, and a great calm 
followed, and in that calm he proceeded 
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to the accomplishment of his task. He 
had much to overcome. 

His father's grave disappointment and 
mute displeasure were trials on which 
he had scarcely calculated. Lord Mid- 
dleton's displeasure was not to be blamed 
or wondered at. One mind cannot feel 
the force of motives that influence another, 
and there is a heat of enthusiasm which 
calmer minds seem actually appointed to 
allay. Time only could prove whether 
Harry was obedient or rash, and a calm 
mind waits for time to decide. The 
thought of his mother's grief had absorbed 
Harry's fancy, but his father's displeasure 
was a trial almost as severe to his dutiful 
nature. There was, besides, the conscious- 
ness of universal condemnation. Brothers, 
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old friends, wise men, and good men, 
all opposed his resolution. Wise men 
spoke of the evil of a young man's 
restlessness; good men of the sin of 
leaving certain for uncertain good; and 
to all Harry had no answer to give, but 
that which proceeded from within, from 
the clearness of the voice that called him. 

Amid all his trials, however, his mother 
stood unwaveringly by his side. Though 
her cheek grew paler and paler, and 
her voice faltered while she spoke, she 
never flinched and never rested until 
not only permission was won, but until 
something of approval and sanction and 
blessing was laid on her darling's 
head. 

It came to this at last. Words, burn- 

M 2 
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ing words, though they strangely moved 
him, Lord Middleton made it a part 
of his creed to distrust; but there 
was something in Harry's nature so 
far removed from rashness and arro- 
gance, from mere enthusiasm or fana- 
ticism, something so sincere and simple, 
so ingenuous and docile, that it was 
almost impossible to distrust the sound- 
ness of his views, or to withstand the 
force of his arguments. The cloud of 
displeasure gradually passed from Lord 
Middleton's brow, and though sadness and 
disappointment remained, they were mingled 
with sincere admiration, and even appro- 
bation, of his son's devotion. 

To Eustace only, Harry's decision 
brought no surprise. Strongly contrasted 
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characters either remain fixedly apart, 
or else unconsciously influence each other. 
For many years of their lives, Eustace 
and Harry had stood apart like two 
separate gems — a certain moral beauty in 
each, but of kinds so different that one 
seemed without the power of understand- 
ing the other. Circumstances had how- 
ever drawn Eustace to read Harry's inner 
soul, to understand him; and thencefor- 
ward with a species of fascination, his 
eyes followed him. He showed little, 
nay, was very partially aware himself, 
of the fact; but slowly and silently 
from understanding interest grew, from 
interest admiration, from admiration sym- 
pathy and a desire to imitate. 

Like the rest, he had early marked 
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the disquiet on Harry's brow ; but never 
for one moment had he suspected him 
of repenting. Without fully realising the 
idea, the remembrance of the stranger 
friend haunted him, and when at length 
the day of disclosure came, he sighed 
and said : — 

" I knew it." 

Disquiet was not the tendency of the 
mind of Eustace ; he could examine the re- 
cesses of his heart, and remain unperturbed 
the while; yet at this time a thoughtfulness 
greater than was usual, and a gravity 
which was quite unusual, stole over his 
countenance and his manner. He shunned 
society, and shut himself up alone. A 
change so sudden excited the wonder of 
his friends, and they amused themselves 
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with conjectures as to the cause. That 
Eustace was " in love at last," or that 
a long-purposed translation of a Spanish 
romance was about to see the light, 
were the two prevailing impressions. The 
possibility of such a cause as that which 
was at length disclosed, had not sug- 
gested itself to any, and the announce- 
ment was as startling as a thunderclap. 
It was first revealed in the following 
letter to his mother, written about six 
weeks after the announcement of Harry's 
wishes, and a few days after Lord 
Middleton's slow consent had been 
given. ; 

" Foreign Office, September 3. 

" My dear Mother, — 

" When my father wrote to 
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me about Harry's plans, he alluded, 

< 

among other things, to his and your 
disappointment about the living of Mid- 
dleton. Would it be unpleasing to you 
and to him, if I was to oflFer to pre- 
pare myself to be a clergyman ? I know 
I am not to you what Harry is, 
nor am I equal to Harry in any way; 
but if it would be the least comfort, 
or alleviation of your disappointment, to 
keep the living in the possession of one 
of your sons, it would be a great plea- 
sure to me to have the power to give 
this small consolation. 

" I have told you my motive for first 
thinking of the plan ; but as I know 
you will not consent to it without con- 
sidering two other things, I must tell 
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you first, that the sacrifice of my pre- 
sent life and hopes will cost me no 
more pain; and secondly, that I think I 
can do it with a clear conscience. When 
I say no more pain, I will confess that 
at first it was a pain to give up the 
thoughts of foreign life ; but when once 
I resolved on that, the rest was easy. 
For the other, and I know you will 
think the most important consideration, 
you may believe me, my dear mother, 
that I do not resolve on such a change 
of life lightly. I have read over the or- 
dination service many times with serious 
thought, and I can conscientiously say 
that there is nothing there that forbids 
me to proceed. 

" I must leave it to you to decide. 
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If you think me unfit and presumptuous, 

I must submit ; but it will be a disap- 
pointment. If you consent, you may de- 
pend on my endeavouring, with aU my 
heart, to fiilfil the duties to which God 
may call me. 

" I am, dear mother, 

'* Tour affectionate son, 
" Eustace Middleton." 



Lady Middleton wept, and even with 
many tears, over the letter of her 
son. Dry and cold it might have 
seemed to many, but there was the 
heart of Eustace in it, not exhi- 
bited, but, as was his custom, con- 
cealed ; and it went to her heart, and 
she wept. She wept as she felt how 
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little justice she had done him ; she 
wept in humUity as she owned how 
much more he loved her than she had 
loved him, and how undeserved by her 
were his consideration and forethought. 
She wept too, and these were the 
bitterest tears of all, for they were 
hateful to her — wept, because she could 
not but confess the pang unspeakable, 
with which she thought of another, 
even a beloved son, in Harry's place. 

Her days indeed were days of hu- 
miliation; many sad secrets of her heart 
were now for the first time laid bare 
to her eyes; the spcret sins of a pure 
heart, all growing from the root of 
idolatry. 

By no earthly considerations, how- 
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ever, nor by any wishes of her own, 
was Lady Middleton guided in forming 
a decision on the matter. Human 
passion might warp her feelings, but 
her conduct was always framed from 
the loftiest motives. Was Eustace fit 
— was he called to such a life ? 

Lord Middleton also considered his son's 
proposal conscientiously. He had been 
touched on first reading his letter, but 
disappointed. His thoughts had always 
followed Eustace in another direction, 
and he could not at once divert them 
from the old track. But the disap- 
pointment was strangely short-lived. It 
went with him to bed; but, during a 
restless night, it died a natural death, 
and he got up the following morning, 
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not only reconciled to, but eager for, the 
new plan. So eager that he would not 
trust himself to express his wishes, 
and by mutual consent of father and 
mother, the letter was laid before 
Harry, and by his decision they resolved 
to abide. Harry ! between whose eyes 
and Heaven no veil of earthly passion 
or motive seemed ever to interpose. 

His decision was unhesitating. 

"Do not refuse him, dear mother. 
Even as a boy, Eustace was always 
truth itself, and when he says he can 
do it with a smcere conscience, be sure 
it is because he feels, as the ordination 
service says, * moved by the Holy 
Ghost to take the work upon him.' Most 
people express more than they feel; but 
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Eustace never speaks till he feels so 
strongly that he cannot be silent. Do 
not, then, refuse him this opportunity 
of making a sacrifice for you." 

Thus, then, it was decided; and in 
estimating and calculating the weight 
and value of sacrifices, who shall say 
that that of Eustace was inferior to 
that of Harry? 

Nevertheless, as time passed on, and 
the hour of Harry's departure drew 
near, he did feel that the offering he 
made was a costly one. Mastered by 
a higher passion, home, friends, country, 
earthly hopes and joys, had lost their 
brightness in his eyes. Lured by a 
stronger spell, their attraction had ceased ; 
but as soon as the step was taken, as 
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soon as the storm of passion was still, 
his natural human self resumed its being 
and its sway. 

Tliere is a command in the (xospels to 
hate father, mother, wife, children, all 
earthly ties, for the sake of being a 
disciple of Christ. It seems a hard 
saying, but it does in fact only appeal 
to a common feeling of our nature. 
When human and divine commands 
oppose each other, no heart that has a 
vivid sense of the reality of Divine 
things, but feels the truth of our Lord's 
words; the very strife itself, the agony 
of the strife, is an acknowledgment of 
it; for it is the confession, by the 
conscience, that no earthly things, how- 
ever precious, however costly, avail for 
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happiness, if God's commands are broken. 
This truth Hany had ftdly felt. 
While resisting the voice that called 
him, the ties of affection had seemed 
but loosely bound about him ; he had 
longed to burst them asunder and be 
at peace ; but when resistance was over, 
and obedience had begun, he knew that 
the iron strength of their chain had 
entered into his heart of hearts. The 
right hand, the right eye, these are 
costly sacrifices; but his was a costlier ; 
the heart, not dulled and deadened, but 
beating with youth, and life, and love. 



The tale is come to an end. 
For six years Harry laboured in the 
sphere allotted to him ; and laboured 
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with a success that is the reward of 
few, and is, perhaps, bj some special 
yirtue only won. In cold and heat, by 
night and day, with body and with 
mind, he laboured, toiled, and prayed, 
until the instrument, so fitted to its 
office, was, by its very perfection, worn 
out before the time. Wasted with over- 
exertion, health and strength gave way, 
and he lay down to die. 

But light shone upon his death-bed. 
When he heard his doom pronounced, 
when he was told that no human skill 
could re-animate his wasted firame, he 
looked up into the feces of those who 
watched over him, and requested that, 
were it possible, means should be taken 
to transport him to his home. Few or 

N 
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many, his days of dedining were his 
mother's due; and she, who had blest 
and sent him forth, should, so far as he 
could provide, be blessed by soothing his 
parting hour. 

AU was arranged according to his de- 
sire; and thus he returned to England. 
Father, mother, brothers, all hurried to 
receive him, and received him alive. 
Alive, but on the threshold of death. 
He was carried on shore, and from 
the bed on which he then was laid 
down to rest, he never moved more. 
For a few sad, but happy, days, he lin- 
gered amongst them, blest by his mother's 
voice, soothed by her caress — no pains, 

no regrets disturbing his spirit or cloud- 
ing his brow; and even she who hung 

over him was happy in her agony. 
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Once she saw his eyes wander round 
the strange room in which he lay, and 
softly and sadly she murmured a regret 
that his dying bed was not made at 
home. 

" Oh ! mother," he said, raising his 
head, and resting it upon her shoulder, 
while his eyes looked fiill and fondly in 
her face — "is not this home?" 

These were his last words. They were 
her "woman's reward" — a reward for 
her cares and prayers, and a love 
"passing the love of woman." 



THE END. 
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bound, with gilt edges, price 31s. 6d. 

Lodob's Peerage and Baronetage is acknowledged to be the moit 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an established and 
authentic aTithority on all questions respecting the family histories, hoooen, 
and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has ever stood so high. It is 
published under the especial patronage of Her Majesty, and His Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal 
communications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class, in whidi, 
the type being^ kept corutantly atanding^ every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publicatioM, an advantage which gives it* supremacy over afl 
its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic information respectiog 
the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most sedulous attention i 
given in its pages to the collateral branches of the various noble families, and 
the names of many thousand individuals are introduced, which do not appear ii 
other records of the titled classes. For its authority, correctness, and facUity of 
arrangement, and the beauty of its typography and binding, the work is justly en- 
titled to the high place it occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

" Lodge's Peerage must nupersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons ; first, it 
is on a better plan ; and, secondly, it is l)etter executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern works on the subject.*' — Spectator. 

" A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is the production of a herald, 
we had almost said, by birth, but certainly by profession and studies, Air. Lodge, the Norrof 
King of Arms. It is a most useful publication.** — Times. 

"Am perfect a Peerage of the British Empire as we are ever likely to see published. 
Great pains have been taken to make it as complete and accurate as possible. The voile 
is patronised by Her Majesty and the Prince Consort ; and it is worthy of a place in every 
gentleman's library, as well as in every public institution." — Herald. 

"As a work of contemporaneous history, this volnme is of great value — the materials 
having been derived from tlie most authentic sources and in the majority of cases emanating 
from the noble families themselves. It contains all the needful information respecting the 
nobility of the Empire."— Po«/. 

*' This work should form a portion of every gentleman's library. At all times, the infor- 
mation which it contains, derived from official sources exclusively at the command of the 
author, is of importance to most classes of the community } to the antiquary it must be 
invaluable, for implicit reliance may be placed on its contents."— G/od«. 

** This work derives great value from the high authority of Mr. Lodge. The plan 
is excellent." — Literary Gazette, 

**Whenany book has run through twenty-seven editions, its reputation is so indelibly 
stamped, that it requires neither criticism nor praise. It is but just, however, to say, that 
* Lodge's Peerage aud Baronetage ' is the most elegant and accurate, and the beat of ICt 
class. The chief point of excellence attaching to this Peerage consists neither In Ht 
elegance of type nor its completeness of illustration, but in its authenticity, which is iaanred 
by the letter-press being always kept standing, and by immediate alteration being made 
whenever any changes takes place, either by death or otherwise, amongst the nobility of the 
United Kingdom. The work has obtained the special patronage of Her Most Grarious 
Majesty and of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, which patronage has never' 
better or more worthily bestowed." — Messenger, 
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'* Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage' has become, as it were, an Mnstitntioa' of this 
country ; in other words, it is indispensable, and cannot be done without, by any penoa 
having business in the great world. The authenticity of this valuable work, as regards tbe 
several topics to which it refers, has never been exceeded, and. consequently. It mmt be 
receivedas one of the most impoitant contributions to social and domestic history extant. 
A§ a book of reference— indispeusabia in most cases, useful in all^it shcmld be la tic 
hMttda of every one having connectlona in, or transactioni with, the aristocracy.'*— r~ 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



IjODGiTS GENEALOGY OF THE PEERAGE AND 

BARONETAGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. A Nbw and Rbtisbd 
Edition. Uniform with ** The Pbbkaoe" Volame, with the aims 
betntifblly engraved, bandsomdy bound with gilt edges, price Sis. 6d. 

The desire very generally manifested for a republication of this Tolnroe has 
dictated tbe present entire revision of its contents. The Armorial Bearings 
prefixed to the History of each Noble Family, render the work complete in 
itadf and uniform with the Volume of Thb Pbbbagb, which it is intended to 
accompany and illustrate. The object of the whole Work, in its two distinct 
yet combined characters, has been useful and correct information; and the 
cental attention devoted to this object throughout will, it is hoped, render the 
Work worthy of the August Patronage with which it is honoured and of tbe 
fiberal assistance accorded by its Noble Correspondents, and will secure from 
them and firom the Public, the same cordial reception it has hitherto experienced. 
The great advantage of " The Genealogy" being thus given in a separate volume, 
Mr. Lodge has himself explained in the Preface to *' The Peerage. 
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EPISODES OF FRENCH HISTOBT DXTKING THE 

CONSULATE AND FIRST EMPIRE. By MISS PARDOE, author of 
** The Life of Marie de Medicis," &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

" We recommend Mim Panloe's ' Episodes' ms very pleasant reading. They cannot 
fkO to entertain and instract.'*— Cri/tc. 

** One of tbe most amusing and instmctive booics Miss Pardoe has ever given to the 
pablie.*'— Jfesten^er. 

*' In this iiTely and agreeable book Miss Pardoe gives a Mr pictare of tbe society of 
Che times, which has never l>een treated In a more interesting and pleasant BHUUMr.**— 
Ckromiele, 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEOBGE VILLIERS^ 

FIRST DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. By MRS. THOMSON, Author of 
•' The Life of the Duchess of Marlborough,'' &c 2 vols, with Portrait. 
^Just Ready). 

THE LIVES OF PHILIP HOWARD, EARL OF 

ARUNDEL, AND OF ANNE DACRES, HIS WIFE. Edited from the 
Original MSS. By the DUKE OF NORFOLK, E.M. 1 yoI. antique. 

'* These biographies wlU be read with Interest. They throir valaable light on the 
soda] habits and the prevalent feelings of the Eiixabethan age." — Litermrg QuMtite. 

MEMOIBS OF SERANGER. WRITTEN BT HIM- 

SELF. English Coptbioht Edition. Second Edition, with niuneroiit 

Additional Anecdotes and Notes, hitherto unpublished. 8vo. with Portrait. 

** This is the Copyright Translation of Stranger's Biography. It appears io a haodsoaie 
rohune, and is worthy of all praise as an honest piece of worli. In this account of his Mle» 
the Poet displays all the mingled gaiety and earnestness, the warm-hearted sincerity* 
Inseparable trom his character. He tells, with an exquisite simplicity, the story of his early 
yean. His lite, he says. Is the fairest commentary on his songs, therefore he writes It. 
Tkt charm of tbe narraUre Is altogether fresh. It includes a Tariety of Aamaomt, now first 
printnl, teaching closely on the personal history of which they form a part, sbrtrwd sayings, 
and, as the field of action in life widens, many sketches of contemporaries, and free Judgments 
«poo men and thinas. There is a fidl appendix to tbe Memoir, rich in letters hlther*o 
anpabUsbed, and In* information which oomplcSes the story of B<noger*s life. The book 
■hoald be read Vy aU.**— iPjwauMcr. 



HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



THE BOOK OF OHDEES OF KNIGHTHOOD, AITO 

DECORATIONS OP HONOUR OF ALL NATIONS ; COMPRISING 
AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF EACH ORDER, MILITARY, NAVAL 
AND CIVIL; with Lists of the Knights and Companions of each Britisb 
Order. Embbllished with Fits Hundred Fac-similb Coloured 
Illustrations or the Insignia of the Vabious Orders. Edited 
by SIR BERNARD BURKE. Ulster King of Arms. 1 voL royal Sto, 
handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price 4>2. 28. 

'* Thta valuable and attractive irork may claim the merit of bef oft the beat of Ka kind- 
It i« so compreitensive in its character, and ao elegant in ita style, that it far outstrips all 
competitors. A full historical account of the orders of every country is given, with Itata of 
the Knights and Companions of each British Order. Among the most attractive featnresol 
the work are the illustrations. They are nnmerons and beantifaly highly coloored, and 
giving an exact representation of the different decorations. The origin of each Order, the 
rules and regulations, and the duties incumbent on Ha members, are all given at foil 
length. The fact of the work being under the supervision of Sir Bernard Burke, and CMtoncd 
by his authority, gives it another recommendation to the public favonr.**— 5im 

" This is, indeed, a splendid book. It is an nocomraon combination of a library book 
of reference and a book for a Ijoodoir, undoubtedly uniting beanty and utility. It gives a 
aketcb of the foundation and history of all rec^'gnised decorations of honour, among all 
nations, arranged in alpbat)etical order. The fac>smiles of the insiiniia ^re well drawn and 
coloured, and present a brilliant eflPect. Sir Bernard Burke has done his work well ; and 
this book of the quintessence of the aristocracy will soon And its place in every library and 
drawing room.** — .Ql^be 

JOUENAL OF AN ENGLISH OFFICER IN INDIA. 

By MAJOR NORTH, 60th Rifles, Deputy Judge AdvocatcGeneral, asd 
Aide-de-Camp to General Havelock. I vol. with portrait, lOs. 6d. bomid. 

** We must commend Major's North's * Journal * to universal approbation. It is naidy 
in tone, noble in expression, and full of feeling, alike honourable to the soldier and and 
gallant profession When we state that the book tells of the progress of the lion-hearted 
Havelock's little band which relieved Lucknow, and is the first fiUihful record of the deeds 
of arms performed by that phalanx of heroes, we have aaid enough to caose it to l>e read, 
we are convinced, by every person who can avail himself of the opportunity of learatog 
what were the hardships of his conntrymen, and how immense were the sacriifeea they 
made to save the English besieged inhabitants from a repetition of the atrocities of Cawa« 
pore. We have as yet seen no book connected with the Indian mutiny which luss gives ns 
so much gratification as M^^r Nortb*s JonmaL*' — Me$$emger. 



EASTERN HOSPITALS AND ENGLISH NURSES; 

The Narrative of Twelve Months' Experience in the Hospitals of Konlali 
and Scutari. By A LADY VOLUNTEER. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
1 vol. post 8to. vnth Illustrations, Gs. hound. 

** A production which, not only in the subject-roatter. bat In its treatment, i» filled with 
he purest and best evidences of womanly tenderuess.**— TAc Tnaes. 

" The story of the noble deeds done by Miss Nightingale and her devoted slaterlMMd 
will never be more effectively told than in the beautiful narrative contained ia thMe 
volumes.'*— Jo*« Bull. 



AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELIZABETH DAVIS, A BA- 

LACLAVA NURSE. Edited hy JANE WILLIAMS. 2 voh. 2l8. 

" In this true story of a Welshwoman's life, we fancy, now and then, that we are veadBnf 
fiction by Defoe. The course of events is so natural, yet so unusual and smusing, the whole 
dooir, is so unlike the majority of stories and biographies nnw.a.days published, thatttll 
ia the emest and best sense of the word m iiew ^Mk.*'— Caamtecr. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



THE COUNTESS OF BONNEVAL: HEE LIFE AND 

LETTERS. By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 2 vols. 2l8. 

" The whole work forms one of those touching stories which create a lasting im- 
pression .**-—AtheiuB9tm. 

"The life of the Connt de Bonneval is a page in history, but it reads like a romance ; 
that of the Countess, removed from war and politics, never oversteps the domestic sphere, 
yet is equally romantic and singular. An accomplished writer has taken up the threads of 
this modest life, and brought out her true character in a very interesting and animated me- 
moir. The story of the Countess of Bonneval is related with that happy art and grace 
which so characterise the author.'*— CT. S. Magtueine, 

THE LIFE OF MARIE DE MEDIGIS, QUEEN OF 

FRANCE » Consort of Henry IV., and Regent under Louis XIH. 
By MISS PARDOE. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8yo. Portraits. 

MEMOIRS OF THE BAKONESS FOBEBEIBCH, 

Illustoatitb of the Secret History of the Courts of France, 
Russia, and Germany. Written by HERSELF, and Edited by Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols, post 8vo. 158. 

"The Baroness d*Oberkirch being the intimate ftiend of the Empress of Russia, wife of 
Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her facilitiea for 
obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the principal Courts of Europe, 
render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interesting anecdotea of the royal, noble and 
•ther celebrated individuals who flourished on the continent during the latter part of the 
last century. The volumes form a valuable addition to the personal history of an important 
period. They deserve general popularity." — Dailjf Newt, 

MEMOIBS OF BACHEL. 2 vols, with Portrait. 2Is. 

"A book sure to attract public attention, and well meriting it.*'— Gtode. 

SCOTTISH HEROES IN THE DAYS OF WALLACE 

AND BRUCE. By the Rev. A. LOW, A.M. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

"We may say with confidence that it would not be easy to find a more enjoyable sod 

nstructive book in the whole range of biographical and historical literature. Never before 

has full Justice been done to the Scotch heroes of the days of Wallace and Bruce, and 

there is not a southron avong us who will not read with deep and sympathetic interest 

this graphic and authentic narrative ot their gallant exploits.'* — Morning PoU, 

MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MAJOR 

GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Commander of the Army of 
Candahar, and Envoy at the Court of Lucknow. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portrait. 168. bound. 

" We know not a book, after the Wellington Despatches, more deserving of the study of 
a young officer. It might be made one of the standard manuals of military edacation.** 
—-Litermry Gazette, 

RULE AND MISRULE OF THE ENGLISH IN 

AMERICA. By the Author of ** SAM SLICK.'' 2 vols, post 8to. 2l8. 

" We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judge Haliburton 
has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, to the general reader. 
It equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician and statesman. It will be found 
to let in a Ai>od of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progrera of the repahlic of 
the United States.'*— i^omi/ attd MWtarp Gastette, 



HURST AND fiLACKEir's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



SIXTEEN YEARS OF AN AETIST'S UFE IN 

MOROCCO, SPAIN, AND THE CANARY ISLANDS. By MRS. 
ELIZABETH MURRAY. 2 V0I9. 8vo. with Coloured Illoatrations. 

PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A SOLDIER; OR, 

MILITARY SERVICE IN THE EAST AND WEST. By LIEUT.-COL. 
SIR JAMES E. ALEXANDER, K.C.L.S., &c. 2 vols. 2l8. 
** These voJames are deeply interestiog and full of valuable infonnation.** — Messenger, 

REVELATIONS OF PRISON UFE; WITH AN EN- 

QUIRT INTO Prison Discipline and Ssgonoart Punishmknts. By 
GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, 25 Years Governor of the Howe of 
Correction at Cold- Bath Fields. Third Edition, Revised. 1 toI. lOs. 6d. 

'* Mr Chesterton has had a rare experience of human frailty. He has lived nrith the 
felon, the forger, the lorette, the vagabond, the murderer; has looked into the darkest 
sepulchres of rbe heart, without finding reason to despair of mankind. In his belief the 
worst of men have still some of the angel left. Such a testimony from such a quarter is full 
of novelty ns it is of interest. As a curious bit of human history these volumes are remark- 
able. They are very real, yery simple; dramatic without exaggeration, philosophic withoat 
being dulV*^Athetueum, 

THE OLD COURT SUBURB; OR, MEMORIALS OF 

KENSINGTON; Regal, Critical, and Anecdotical. By LEIGH 
HUNT. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21 s. elegantly hound. 

*< A delightful book. *The Old Court Suburb ' Is a work that will be welcome to all 
readers, and most welcome to those who have a love for the best kinds of reading."— -JSjt- 
anUner. 

"A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been puUislied siaceBotwell produced 
hit reminiscences of Johnson.**— Od«er*er. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF WEST END UFE; WITH 

SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN PARIS, INDIA, &c. By MAJOR CHAMBEE, 
late 17th Lancers. 2 vols, with Portrait of George IV. 2 Is. 

"We find In Major Chambre's 'lively sketches a mass of amusing anecdotes relating to 
persons eminent in their day for their position, wit, and political reputation. All that 
relates to George IV. will be read with attention and iattrest."— Jlfestenf er. 

MY EXILE BY ALEXANDER HERZEN. 2 t. 2l8. 

'* From these admirable memoirs the reader may derive a clear Idea of Rassian political 
society. Mr. Herzen's narrative, ably and unaffectedly written, and undoubtedly authentic, to 
indeed superior in Interest to nine-tenths of the exisClog works on Russia.'*— JMc 

REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. BY A BANIS] 

LADY. Third and cheaper Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 168. 
** A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people."— HouaeiboM VFMnris. 
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A PRACTICAL GUIDE IN OBTAINING PROBATES, 

ADMINISTRATIONS, &c., in Her Majesty's Court of Prohate; wHh 
numerous Precedents. By EDWARD WEATHERLY, of Doctor's Com- 
mons. Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Sir Cresswxll. 
Crbsswell, Judge of the New Court of Probate. Cheaper Edition. 12t 

**A moat valuable book. Ita cooteata are very diversified— meeting almoat cvev 
fgnf " SoticitoT^i Jmimai, ^ 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 



ORIENTAL AND WESTEBN SIBERIA ; A NAB- 

RATIVB OF SeYBN TbaRS' EXPLORATIONS AND AdYENTURBS IN SiBBRIA, 

Mongolia, thb Kirohis Stbppbs, Chinbsb Tartart, and Central 
Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. In one large volume, 
royal 8vo., Price £2. 2s., elegantly bound. Embellished with upwards 
of 50 Illustrations, including numerous beautifully coloured plates, from 
drawings by the Author, and a map. 

" By virtue alike of its text and its pictures, we place this book of travel in the first 
rank among those illustrated gift-books now so much sought by the public. Mr. Atkinson's 
book is most readable. The geographer finds in it notice of ground heretofore left 
undescrlbed, the ethnologist, geologist, and botanist, find notes and pictures, too, of which 
they know the value, the sportsman's taste is gratified by chronicles of sport, the lover of 
adventure will find a number of perils and escapes to hang over, and the lover of a frank 
good-humoured way of speech will find the book a pleasant one in every page. Seven 
years of wandering, thirty-nine thousand five hundred miles of moving to and fro in a wild 
and almost unknown country, should yield a book worth reading, and they do.*' — E»aminer, 

" A book of travels which in value and sterling interest must take rank as a landmark 
in geographical literature. Its coloured illustrations and wood engravings are of a high 
order, and add a great charm to the narrative. Mr. Atkinson has travelled where it is 
believed no European has been before. He has seen nature in the wildest, sublimest, and 
also the most l>eautiful aspects the old world can present. These he has depicted by pen 
and pencil. He has done both well. Many a fireside will rejoice in the determination which 
converted the artist into an author. Mr. Atkinson is a thorough Englishman, brave and 
accomplished, a lover of adventure and sport of every kind. He knows enough of mineralogy, 
geology, and botany to impart a scientific interest to his descriptions and'' drawings] 
possessing a keen sense of humour, he tells many a racy story. The sportsman and the 
lover of adventure, whether by flood or field, will find ample stores in the stirring tales of 
his interesting travels." — Daily News. 

"An animated and intelligent narrative, appreciably enriching the literature of English 
travel. Mr. Atkinson's sketches were made by express permission of the late Bmperorof 
Russia. Perhaps no English artist was ever before admitted into this enchanted land of 
history, or provided with the talisman and amulet of a general passport; and well has Mr. 
Atkinson availed himself of the privilege. Our extracts will have served to illustrate the 
originality and variety of Mr. Atkinson's observations and adventures during his protracted 
wanderings of nearly forty thousand miles. Mr. Atkinson's pencil was never idle, and he 
has certainly brought home with him the forms, and colours, and other characteristics of a 
most extraordinary diversity of groups and scenes. As a sportsman Mr. Atkinson enjoyed 
a plenitude of excitement. His narrative is well stored with incidents of adventure. 
His ascent of the Bielouka is a chapter of the most vivid romance of travel, yet it is less 
attractive than his relations of wanderings across the Desert of Gobi and up the Tangnoa 
Chain." — Atherueum. 

m 

**We predict that Mr. Atkinson's 'Siberia' will very often assume the shape of a 
Christmas Present or New Year's Gift, as it possesses, in an eminent degree, four very 
precious and suitable qualities for that purpose, — namely, usefulness, elegance, instruction 
and novelty. It is a work of great value, not merely on account of its splendid illustrations, 
but for the amount it contains of authentic and highly interesting intelligence concerning 
regions which, in all probability, had never, previous to Mr. Atkinson's explorations, been 
visited by an European. Mr. Atkinson's adventures are told in a manly style. The valuable 
and interesting information the book contains, gathered at a vast expense, is lucidly 
arranged, aad altogether the work is one that the author-artist may weU be proud of, and 
with which those who study it cannot fail to be deUghted."— JoAis BuU. 

*<To the geographer, the geologist, the ethnographer, the sportsman, and to those who 
reed only for amusement, this will be an acceptable volume. Mr. Atkinson Is not only an 
adventnrous travelter, but a correct and amusing writer."— LKtrory QuntUt, 



10 HURST AND BLACKETt's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



T.ATTT! N6AMI; OB EXFLOBATIONS AND DIS- 

COfTBRIBS DURIN'O FoUR TeARS' WaNDBRINGS IN THE W1LD8 OF 

Soutb-Western Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 1 toI. 
royal 8vo., with Map and upwards of 50 Illustrations, representing Sport> 
ing Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, &c. Second Edition, 308. 

"This narrative of ^frican explorations and discoveries is one of the most important 
feographical worlcs that have lately appeared. It contains the acconnt of two Journeys 
made between the years 18*'iOand 1864, in the first of which the countries of the Damaras 
and the Ovambo, previously scarcely known In Europe, were explored; and in the second 
the newly-discovered Laire Ngami was reached by a route that had been deemed imprac- 
ticable, but which proves to be the shortest and the best. The worit contains much scientific 
and accurate information as to the geology, the scenery, products, and resources of the 
regions explored, with notices of the religion, manners, and customs of the native tribes. 
The continual sporting adventures, and other remarlrable occurrences. Intermingled with 
the narrative of travel, malce the book as interesting to read as a romance, as. Indeed, a 
good book of travels ought always to be. The illustrations by Wolf are admirably designed, 
and most of them represent scenes as striking as any witnessed by Julet Gerard or Gordon 
Camming.*' — Literary Oazette. 

THE OXONIAN IN THELEMAItKEN ; OB, NOTES 

OF Travel in South-Western Norway, with Glances at thb 

Lboendart Lore of that District. By the Rey. F. METCALFE, 

M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College. 2 toIs. with illustrations, 2 Is. 

"This new book is as lively as lis predecessor. Its matter Is as good, or better. The 
intermixture of legends and traditions wlih the notes of travel adds to the real value of the 
work, and strengthens Us claim on a public that Jesiret to be amused.''— JE'^ramtner. 

THE OXONIAN IN NOBWAT ; OB, NOTES OF 

Excursions in that Country. By the Rev F. METCALFE, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition, revised, 

1 vol. post 8vo., with Map and additional Illustrations, 10s. 6d. hound. 

'*lffr. Metcalfe's hook is as full of facts and Interesting Information as It can hold, and 
it Interlarded with racy anecdotes. Some of these are highly original and entertaining. 
More than this, it Is a truly valuable work, containing a fund of information on the statistics, 
politics, and religion of the countries visited.*' — BtackwooeTi Magtueine, 

SIX YEABS IN BUSSIA. BY AN ENGLISH LADY. 

2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 21s. hound. 

*' The extracts we have made will aflford some Hea of the variety contained in those 
volumes, and the interesting and amusing nature of their contents There i«, in addition, n 
conslrieral)le amount of information connected with the social and political institutions of 
Russia, the religion and character of the people, and of the prospe ts of this great country 
when the present enlightened Czar shall have completed his great work of freedom for the 
serfs. On these, and on every other subject touched upon, the author is entitled to bo 
heard with respect."— J ^Aen«um. 

" This book is minute, various, and admirably graphic. Scarcely any conceivable phase 
of Russian life escapes the author's observant glance, and what she sfes so cleariy she 
describes faithfully. We cannot Imagine a more amusing book to be read to a family of an 
evening. It deals with subjects, incidents, and events of the mo«t interesting kind. It 
describes strange manners and habits of life, and depicts curirus scenery with wonderful 
felicity. The attentive reader of this book will, we venture to say, rise from its penual with 
mmore complete idea o( Russia in Its physical, moral, and social aspects than he can derive 
from Bay other work ot equal bulk in our Vangua^e."— I((tMerafed Kew» qfthe World, 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 11 



THE JEWS IN THE EAST. BY THE REV. P. 

BEATON, M.A., ChapUia to the Fjrces. From the German of Dr. 
Frankl. 2 ¥ols. 21s. 

** Those persons who are curious In matters connected wfth Jerusalem aod Its inhabit- 
ants, are strongly recommended to read this work, which contains more informatiOB than ia 
to be found in a dozen of the usual books of travel.'* — TliMes. 

A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE TWO SICILIES. 

By JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of «* NathaUe," " Adele," Ac. 2 joIb. 
post 8yo. with illustrations, 21s. bound. 

*' Miss Karanagh is a woman of genius and imagination. She has a graceftil and 
brilliant pen, mucb observation of character, and a keen eye for the aspects of nature. Her 
volumes contain much that i^ new. They are among the pleasantest volumes of travel we 
have lately met with, and we can cordially recommend them. Readers will find in theae 
vohimes the glow and colour of Italian skies, the rich and passionate beauty of Italian 
acenery, and the fresh simplicity of Southern life touched by the hand of an artist, and 
described by the perceptions of a warm-hearted and sympathising woman." — The Prem. 

** A most deeply interesting narrative, combining lasting instruction, with contiaooaa 
amusement.*' — Meuenger, 

CHOW-CHOW; BEING SELECTIONS FROM A JOUR- 
NAL KEPT IN INDIA, &c. By the VISCOUNTESS FALKLAND. 
New and Revised Edition, 2 toIs. 8to., with Ulustrations, 30s. bound. 

"Lady Falkland's work may be read with interest and pleasure, and the reader will liaa 
*rom the perusal instructed as well as amused.'* — Athemtmm, 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERT 

OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE with Numerous Incidents of TniTcl 
and Adventure during nearly Five Tears' Continuous Service in the Arctic 
Regions while in Search of the Expedition under Sir John FranUin. By 
ALEX. ARMSTRONG, M.D., KN., Ute Surgeon and Naturalist of HJd.S. 
' Investigator.' 1 vol. With Map and Plate, 16a. 

** This book is sure to take a prominent position in every library in which worita of 
discovery and adventure are to be met with.**— i>at/jf i^ewa. 

THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. BT 6. T. LOWTH, 

Es(^ 2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 2 Is. hound. 

** Mr. Lowth has shown himself in these volumes to be an intelligent traveller, a keen 
observer of nature, and an accomplished artist.*' — Pmt. 

SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE NEW WORLD; 

OR, DAYS AND NIGHTS OF MOOSE HUNTING IN THE PINE 
FORESTS OF ACADIA. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal Artillbkt. 
2 vols, post 8vo. with illustrations, 21s. hound. 

*' A spirited record of sporting adventures, very entertaining and well worthy the atton* 
tion of all sportsmen who desire some fresher field than Europe can afford them.** — Freas. 

A PILGRIMAGE INTO DAXJFHINE ; WITH A VISIT 

TO THB MONASTBRT OF THE GraNDB CraRTRBUSB, AND AnBCDOTBS, 

Incidbnts, and Skbtchbs from Twbntt Dbpartmbnts of Fbancb. 
By the REV. G. M. MUSGRAYE, A.M. 2 vols, with lUustntioiift. 218. 
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FAMILT ROMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF 

THE ARISTOCRACY. BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster Kino of 
Arms. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following: — The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be 
a Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe — 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
ttie sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitndes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar- 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories, &c. 

*< It were impossible to praise too highly as a worlc of amusement these two most in. 
terestlng volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not leu ex. 
cellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on every drawing-room table. 
Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the pith of all their Interest preserved 
in andiminlshed poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of 
their merits that the romances are founded on fact — or what, at least, has been handed down 
for truth by long tradition— and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former works 
have made the public (sLmMlax,*'— Standard. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; OR, NARRA- 

TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Eso., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— Lord Crichton's Revenge— The Great Douglas 
Cause — Lord and Lady Kinnaird — Marie Delorme and Her Hushand — The 
Spectral Treasure — Murders in Inns of Court — Matthieson the Forger — Trials 
that established the Illegality of Slavery — The Lover Highwayman — The 
Accusing Spirit — The Attorney- General of the Reign of Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law — Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — The Courier of 
Lyons — General Sarrazin's Bigamy — The Elstree Murder — Count Bocarm^ and 
his wife — Professor Webster, &c. 

" The favour with which the first series of this publication was received, has induced 
Mr. Burlce to extend his researches, which he has done with great judgment. The incidents 
forming the subject of the second series are as extraordinary in every respect, as those which 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity for the first. Some of the tales couid scarcely be believed 
to be founded in fact, or to be records of events that have startled the world, were there not 
the incontestable evidence which Mr. Burlce has established to prove that they have 
actually happened.** — Messenger. 

SONGS OF THE CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS, 

JACOBITE BALLADS, &c. By G. W. THORNBURY. 1 vol. with 
numerous Illustrations by H. S. Marks. lOs. 6d. elegantly bound. 

" Mr. Thombury has produced a volume of sonirs and ballads worthy to raok with 
Hsesnlay*s or Aytoun*s Lays.*' — CkrotUcle. "Those who lore picture, life, and eoflt«Bi« 
Ja Moag will here find what they \w^.**—Athenmum, 
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A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. BY 

the Author of ** John Halifax, Gentlbman." 1 vol. 

" A book of sound counsel. Tt is one nf the most sensible works of its kind, well written 
true hearted, and altogether practical.*' — Examiner. 

'* This excellent book is characterUed by good sense, good taste, and feeling, and it 
written in an earnest, philanthropic, as well as practical spirit*' — Post. 

'* A very excellent and thou^htful work by a writer who has attained a high degree of 
celebrity, offeriiiff to her own sex reflections and suggestions on subjects of the greatest 
importance."— Sun^ 

••The author of *John Halifax' will retain and extend her hold upon the reading and 
reasonable public by the merits of this work which bears the stamp of good sense and 
genial feeling. The basis of the book is truth, but truth spoken in a kindly spirit and in 
the hope of mitigating some* admitted evils.'*— Guardian. 

BEALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. BY THE AUTHOR 

or " FLEMISH INTERIORS," &c. 3 vols, with Illustrations. Sis. 6d. 

NOVELS AND NOVELISTS, FROM ELIZABETH TO 

VICTORIA. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Esa. 2 vols, with Portraito. 21». 
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Mr. Jeaffreson has here given to the public a goodly collection of the novelists of this 
country, with sketches of their lives and a histery of all they wrote and said that was worth 
remembering. The volumes contain a fund of information which cannot fail to be at 
pleasing as valuable to all lovers of literature." — Post. 

THE RIDES AND REVERIES OF MR. -ESOP SMITH. 

By MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S., Author of " Proverbial Philo- 

sophy," " Stephen Langton," &c., 1 vol. post 8vo. lOs. 6d. bound. 

" This work will do good service to Mr. Tapper's literary reputation. It combines, 
with lucidity and acuteness of Judgment, freshness of fancy and elegance of sentiment. In 
its cheerful and instructive pages sound moral principles are forcibly inculcated, and every- 
day truths acquire an airof novelty, and are rendered peculiarly attractive by being expressed 
in that epigrammatic language which so largely contributed to the popularity of the author's 
former work, entitled ' Proverbial Philosophy.' *'— Morning Post. 

WINTER EVENINGS. BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 

2 vols, post Svo. with Illustrations. 21s. bound. 

** Mr. Ritchie is an able and agreeable writer. As volumes of light, pleasant, and 
useful reading, we cordially commend these * Winter Evenings ' to the public."— CAronfc/#. 

*' ' Winter Evenings ' is the work of an accomplished and skilful writer, and contains 
the ripe fruits of many years study and observation. No library should be without it." — 
Illustrated New of the World. 

A MOTHER'S TRIAL. BY THE AUTHOR OF 

" The Discipline of Life," " The Two Brothers/' &c. 1 vol. 
with Illustrations, by Birket Foster. 78. 6d. bound. 

PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. BY THOMAS HOOD- 

Second Edition. 1 vol. with Illustrations, by the Author. 

" We are hanpy to find that the delightful volume, * Pen and Pencil Pictures,* has 
reached a second edition, and that the reception of the younger Thomas Hood, by the 
public, has been worthy of the name he bears."— Lt/irary Gazette. 

SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES ; or, What he S.\id, Did, or Invented. 2 vols. 

"The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. The present 
is altogether a most edifving production, remarkable alike for its racy humour, its sound 
philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of iU satire."— ilfomtng Pm^ 
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WORKS OF FICTION. 



MIRIAM COFLET. 

By J. C. Jkapprrson. 

Author of "NovBLS and NuviLisTg.*' 
'* Cr8Wk RinB.*' &c.. 3 vols. 

NEWTON DOGVANE. 

A Story of Eufirlish Life. 

By Francis Francis. 

With Illustraiii ns by Lkbch. 3 volt. 

^ ** Newton Dogvane is a capital sport, 
ing novel. It is euiinently readable, and 
bids fuir to become one of the most popular 
novels of its highly popular class*' — 
Chronicle* 

THROUGH THE SHADOWS. 

By the Author of *' Siosttr Orkt." S ▼. 

HELEN LINDSAT; 

Or, Thb Trial op Faith. 
By A Clkroyman's Daughter. 2 vols. 

WOODLEIGH. 

By the Author of •* Wiloflowhr," 
"Onb and Twbntt,"&c. 3 vols. 

*'We find in Woodieigh the same 
felicitous portraiture of character, the 
same power of extracting romance from 
every day lite, and the same skill in 
story telling, which were admired in the 
author's previous novels, while he dives 
deeper into the human passions. The 
book has sterling merit. It is likely to 
sustain and excite an already high reputa> 
tion." — t^ress. 

A GOOD TIME COMING. 

By the Author of *• Mathrw Paxton.* 

*' We shall be greatly surprised if ' A 
Good Time Coming* does not become a 
very popular book.'*— Chronicle. 

EVERY DAT. 

By Mrs. Forstkr Langton. 8 vols. 
** A novel which will charm many 
readers.**— 04«crocr. 

LIFE'S FORESHADOWINGS. 

By W. G. Wilis Esq. 8 v. 

"A tale which has numeious beauties, 
and is pervaded throughout by an intimate 
knowledge of the human heart.*'— /h<^/tii 
University Magazine. 

ONWARDS. 

By the Author of " Annb Dtsart." &c. 8 v. 

«* A really delightful book.*'— G/o&e. 
*' Such a novel is calculated to do 
much good.*'— Daily News. 

FELLOW TRAVELLERS. 

By the Author of ** Maroarbt; or, Pbx- 

JUDICB AT HOMB.'* 8 VOlS. 

" A work of mark. The writer poBsetset 
the capacity ot both interesting andmov- 
Jii^ the redder,**'-LiL Gag, 



STEPHAN LANGTOH. 

By Martin. F. Tupprr. D.C.L. F.B.S. 

Author of *• Provkkbial Phil<isopht.** 
&c., 2 vols, with fine engravings. 

** These volumes are pre-eT>inentiy qua- 
lified to attract attention both Irom their 
peculiar rtyle and their great ability. The 
author iiHs long been celebrated for his 
attainments In literary creation, but the 
present work is incomparably superior to 
anything he has hitherto pro<:uced. The 
records of the career of Stephan Langton 
are very interesting, and there can be no 
doubt that the general reader will derive 

Pleasure and profit from the perusal of 
is singularly useful and brilliant exis- 
tence."— Sun 

CREEDS. 

By the Author of ** Thb Morals op 
Mat Fair." 3 vols. 

" This is a novel of strong dramatic 
situation, powerful plot, alluring and coo 
tinuous interest, admirably defined 
characters, and much excellent remark 
upon human motives and social positions." 
— Literary Gazette. 

OCEOLA. 

By Captain Matnb Rbid, 

8 vols, with Illustrations by Weir. 

" Capt. Reid is a sort of Walter Scott 
of the West, * Oceola' is full ot soul-stir- 
ring interest."— LtYerary Gazette. 

RIGHT OR WRONG. 

By Miss Jbwsburt. 2 v. 

"This story is very interesting and 
fresh. Once taken up it will not be laid 
down.** — Athenttum. 

The MASTER of the HOUNDS 

By Scrutator. 

Dedicated to the Earl of Stamford. 3 t. 
with Illustrations by Weir. 

TRUST AND TRIAL. 

By Mart Howitt. 

From the Danish. I v. with IllustratioQB, 

*'A delightful episode from Norse life, 
written with ail that charming simplicity 
which distinguishes all Mrs. Howitt't 
productions.** — Post. 

FAULTS ON BOTH SIDES. 

By Mr4 Thomson, 8 vols. 

THE REIGNING BEAUTY. 

By Ladt Chattbrton, 8 vols. 

*'Lady Cbatterton's best novel.*'— 
Examiner. 

FRAMLEIGH HALL. 

8 vols. 
** An excellent novel.*'— i 
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ADELE. 

By Julia Kaitavaoh, 
Author of "Natbaliic,** &c. Svols. 
'* A charniinif uovel. The best wc»k 
we have read by Mist Kavanagh.'*— 
Atherueum. 

THE TWO BBOTHEBS. 

By the Author of '*Thk Disciplinb op 
Lifk/* &c. 3 vols. 
*' An interesting and agreeable novel, 
well worthy the pen of Lady Emily 
Ponsonby.*'— /'o»/. 

HECKINGTON. 

By Mrs Gorb. 3 vola. 
'* A valuable prize to readers in 
search of a clever novel." — Atheiueum, 

THE LADY OP GLYNHK 

By the Author of ** Maroarkt and Hxb 
Briuksmaids.'* Svols. 
** There is a great deal that is both ex- 
cellent and charming in this book." — 
Atherumm 

THE FOOB BELATION. 

By Bliss Parook. 3 vols. 
'* The very best novel Miss Pardee has 
written." — Mesaeuger. 

ONE AND TWENTY. 

By the Author of** Wildplowkr,"&c.Sv 
** It is long since we have met with so 
original a tale» or one so true to nature — 
John Bull. 



NOTHING NEW. 

By the Author ot ** Johm Halifax, 

Gkntlkman." 2 .vols. 

"Two volumes displaying all those 

superior merits which have made *John 

Halifax* one of the most popular works of 

the dny."— P««<. 

** We cordially recommend these 
volumes. The same graphic power, deep 
pathos, healthful sentiment, and mas' 
terly execution, which place that beau- 
tiful work, 'John Halifax,* among the 
English Classics are everywhere dis- 
played." — Chronicle. 

THE THBEE PATHS. 

By Hbrbkrt Grbt. M.A. 2 volt. 
"This book indicates thought, ability, 
and spirit."— 5j9ec^a/or. 

KLOBALS OP MAYPAIB. 

Skconu Edition. 3 vols. 
"A very capital novel. There is a 
thorough knowledge of society, with con. 
siderable cleverness in depicting it." — 
Spectator, 

BUMOUB. 

By the Author of "Charlbs Auchbs- 

TXft." Inscribed to the Marchioneu of 

Hastings. 3 vols. 

THE SQUIBE OP 
BEECHWOOD. 

By •• Scrutator." 3 vols. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND. 



TBE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. 

3 vols. 

<*We doubt whether 'Margaret 
Maitland,* or * Lilliesleaf/ or the * Days 
of my Life,* possess in themselves the 
elements of a more lasting reputation 
than this absorbing taleof* The Laird of 
Norlaw.* The interest In the narrative 
in equally as well sustained as in * Mar- 
garet Maitland,* and to those who have 
read the latter work this will be con- 
sidered no mean commendation. A 
perusal of the * Laird of Norlaw' will 
alone enable the reader to Judge of the 
ability which Is displayed in describing 
the various scenes and events which give 
form and substance to the work. The 
characters are drawn with a vigorous 
hand, and the descriptive parts of the 
work are written with great power.** 
— Chronicle 

THE DAYS OP MY UPE. 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 3 Vols. 

'* The author writes with her usual fine 
eapaclty for the picturesque, and her in- 
variable good sense, good feeling, and 
good taste. No part of the narraUve is 
uninteresting." — Atkeiutum, 



OBPHANS. 

1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

"An exquisitely beautiful story— a book 
that no woman will read without feeling 
oer heart warm to the author." — National 
Uagagine. 

*- The author of ' Orphans* Is one of the 
ablest writers of fiction in the present 
day, and beyond this, and tar l)etter, Is 
one of those who always seek to inculcate 
religious impression and moral action by 
all her literary efforts. This excellrnt 
purpose pervades every page of this In- 
teresting tale.'*— 3/m enger. 

LILLIESLEAP. 

BbINOTHB CONCLUDINO SERIBS OP 

*'Passaobs in thb LifB OF Mrs. Mak- 

OARBT MaITLAVU.** 

Cheaper Edition. I vol. 6«. 
"The concluding series of pas^rages in 
the * Life of Mrs. Margaret Ma4tland* is, 
to our thinking, superior to the begin- 
fling { and this we take to be about the 
most satisfactory compliment we can pay 
the authoress. There is a vein of simple 
good sense and pious feeling running 
throughout, for which no reader can fall 
to be the better.**— il/AAuniM. 



NOW IN C0UIL8B OF PUBLICATION. 

HUBST AND BLACEETT*S STANDABD LIBEABT 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS. ^ 

Each in a single volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 58. 
A volume lo appear every two months. The following are now ready. 



SAM SLICK'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 

" Messrs. Hurst and Blackett have very fitly inaugurated their Standard Library of 
Popular Modern Works with this admirable volume by our old friend the Clockmaker. With 
regard to this we can truly say: — Who can tire of the genuine sallies, the deep wisdom 
wrapped up in merry guise, and the side-splitting outbursts of genuine wit, in the pages 
of Haliburton? ' Nature and Human Nature * is particularly full of all these qualities; 
and to those who love a good laugh, when they can enjoy it accompanied by good matter 
for reflection, and who have not yet read this production of Sam Slick, we can heartily 
recommend this elegant, well-printed edition of it.'* — Critic. 

"The first volume of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
of Popular Modern Works forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very 
successful undertaking. * Nature and Human Nature* is one of the best of Sam SIiclc*8 
witty and humorous productions, and well entitled to the large circulation which it 
cannot fail to obtain in its prasent convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines 
with the great recommendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser, but 
still attractive merits, of being well illustrated and elegantly bound."— jlfomtn^ Post. 

**Thi8 new and cheap edition of Sam Slick's popular work will be an acquisition to 
all lovers of wit and humour. Mr. Justice Haliburtun's writings are so well known to 
the English public that no commendation is needed. The volume is yery handsomely 
bound and illustrated, and the paper and type are excellent. It is in every way suited 
for a library edition, and as the names of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, warrant the 
character of the works to be produced in their Standard Library, we have no doubt the 
project will be eminently successful." — Sun. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This Is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and written 
with great ability, b5>ttfr than any former work, we think, of its deservedly successful 
author. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass freely from band to hand, 
as a gift book in many households." — Examiner, 

** The new and cheaper edition of this inierestincr work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and this 
his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one of 
nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home and a thoroughly English one 
The work abounds in incident, and many of the scenes are full of graphic power and true 
pathos. It is a book that few will read without becoming; wiser and better." — Scotnnan. 

*'*John Halifax' is one of the noblest stories among modern works of fiction. The 
interest is enthralling, the characters admirably sustained, and the moral excellent."— PreM. 

THE CRESCENT *AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"Independant of its value as an original narruive, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is its 
reverent and serious spirit." — Quarterly Review 

NATHALIE. BY JULIA KAVANA6H. 

"' Nathalie * is Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort. Its manner is gracious and 

attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her which 

are as individual as they are elegant- We should not soon come to an end were we to 

Mpecify all the delicate touches and attractive pictures which place 'Nathalie' high among 

bootn of its clna»."'-Athencntm» 
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